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194 '  GOD’S CALL TO REST, ETC. 


GOD'S CALL TO REST. 


“ And they heard the voice of.the Lord in the cool of 
the day.” 


AT morn each day God’s angel wakes, 
Kindles his lamp in heaven ; 

And its rays he flings 

On both serfs and kings : 
So his call to labor is given, 


His lamp goes out; he lieth down, 
And bids men follow him now, 
From the warehoused street, 
From the fishers’ fleet, 
From the plain ‘and the mountain brow. 


And though the voice be soft and low, 
As soundless as the dew, 
Tis the Friend above, 
Tis his call of love 
Who through rest maketh all things new. 


Then heed it well, and quiet be ; 
Follow this lead of heaven, 
And in kindly shade 
That thy God hath made, 
Take the rest to-weariness given. 
Sunday Magazine. B. W. G. 


CONSOLATION. 


WHEN the pale wreath is laid upon the tomb, 
Love’s last fond homage offered to the dead, 
And the bereft, with tears and drooping 


ead, 

Bid mute farewell on sadly turning home, 

Sister and brother, widowed love and friend, 
Review, as in a solemn vision then, 

Their dear one’s life, its bliss and bitter 
pain, 

Its restless hopes now ever at an end. 

The common thought lifts them above despair, 
One brief thanksgiving is on every tongue : 
That faithful heart shall never more be 

wrung 

With cold unkindness or with aching care ; 

That generous mind no stern rebuffs shall vex ; 

That busy brain no problems dire perplex. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Sunday Magazine. 


** My soul cleaveth to the dust; quicken thou me, ac- 
cording to thy word.” 
My soul fast cleaveth to the dust ; 
My heart within is dead and cold ; 
I’m blown about by every gust ; 
No certain anchorage I hold. 
I fain would lift mine eyes on high, 
But, all unpurged, they cannot see ; 
I feel like one about to die, — 


My life is like the untilled land, 

On which no flower or fruitage grows ; 
Tis like a waste of arid sand, 

A wintry landscape clothed with snows, 
All empty are the vanished years ; 

Shall like the past the future be ? 
’Gainst this I plead with prayers and tears, 
Have,mercy, Jesu, quicken me ! 


My life is like to plants that creep, 
Like plants that droop and touch the ground ; 
No seed I sow, no harvest reap, 
All barren as the months go round. 
Uproot me then, and plant again ; 
I would be fruitful unto thee ; 
Prune, cleanse me, Lord, I’ll scorn the pain : 
Have mercy, Jesu, quicken me! 
Sunday Magazine. CaNon BELL, D.D. 


It was not in the blooming May, 
It was not in the dimply spring, 
But deep in the leaden gray 
Of the new year’s bitterest day, 
That a sweet little bird that had lost her way, 
A tiny feathery thing, 
Lightly perched on my heart’s bare spray, 
(Poor little bird, she had lost her way !) 
And folded her downy wing, 
And chirruped and sung on my heart’s bare 


spray, 
Folding her soft wee wing. 


Sitting alone and apart 
Her notes rang clear and keen, 
And lo! with a strange sweet start, 
An exquisite shuddering smart, 
Each unborn bud in my frozen heart, 
Pent in its deeps unseen, 
Flashed to the light, a quivering dart, 
(Each yearning bud in my frozen heart,) 
And thrilled into poignant green ; 
And now she nests in my leafy heart, 
Embowered in the shadowy green. 
Good Words. F, LANGBRIDGE, 


COMPANIONS. 


SMILE farewell to Sorrow: 
Give to Joy gocd-morrow : 
And charge him to continue 
A quiet reign within you. 


Smile farewell to Gladness : 
Take the hand of Sadness, 
And wistfully beseech her 
To be your tender teacher. 


So shall both befriend you, 
And to the grave attend you ; 
There Sorrow from you sever : 
Joy go with you ever. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ SONGS OF KILLARNEY.” 





Have mercy, Jesu, quicken me ! 


Spectator. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 

IT is too soon to declare a definite opin- 
ion upon Prince Bismarck, on the mar and 
on his work. If we yielded to the impres- 
sion of the moment, one would be inclined 
to believe that the future will not belong 
to such enterprises as he has taken in 
hand, In the struggle with Catholicism 
he has not succeeded ; he wavers, he has 
sought to come to terms, and he has only 
drawn back because the conditions imposed 
by Rome were too hard. In the interior of 
the empire that he has founded, he cannot 
endure liberty. There, too, he draws back, 
and has recourse to the most violent com- 
pression. He dissolves all associations, 
he suppresses every newspaper that con- 
cerns itself with the interests of the work- 
men, he breaks up even a glee-club. 
Books that were published under the old 
régime are now confiscated, including even 
the works of one whom he admires, and 
whom he would fain have made his friend, 
Ferdinand Lassalle. This compression 
@ outrance is a detestable policy, and offers 
no warrant for durability. It is out of all 
harmony with the spirit of the time. Af- 
ter many tackings in this direction and 
that, it will come to an end, and the ideas 
which it was intended to annihilate, will 
revive in greater force than ever. At the 
same time, the work to which Prince Bis- 


marck has uniformly subordinated ail else} 


—the unity of Germany —that will sur- 
vive. That isthe product of the tendency 
to great ethnographic agglomerations 
which displays itself in the present epoch, 
and which was first proclaimed under Na- 
poleon III. This force was at work long 
before Prince Bismarck, it will continue at 
work long after him. His success is due 
to the fact that he perceived this law, and 
that, instead of resisting it, as has been 
done by statesmen behind their time — M. 
Thiers, for instance, and Lord Beacons- 
field — he made himself its instrument and 
its captain. Napoleon III., Bismarck, 
Cavour, agreed to reconstruct the map of 
Europe on the principle of nationalities. 
Only Bismarck and Cavour had the secret 
of effective action, whilst with Napoleon 
III. the action always halted after the con- 


ception. 





In Germany a book has just been pub- 
lished which excites the keenest attention 
— “Graf Bismarck und seine Leute wih- 
rend des Kriegs mit Frankreich.” The 
book is interesting for more reasons than 
one. It is a curious composition, like Mar- 
tin Luther’s “ Table-Talk,” or the “ J7é- 
moires de Sainte-Héline.” Nobody but 
Herr Moritz Busch, Bismarck’s secretary, 
could have told all, like Las Cases writing 
at the dictation of Napoleon. Herr Busch 
is a clever journalist with a ready pen, well 
acquainted with foreign languages, and an 
observant and experienced traveller. At 
the beginning of the campaign of 1870 he 
was attached to the chancellor’s staff. He 
executed for him the summaries from the 
foreign newspapers, he drew up under his 
inspiration, or from his dictation, telegrams 
and articles for the German press. He 
lived in the closest intimacy with Bismarck, 
taking his meals at the same table, resid- 
ing under the same roof, and never leaving 
his side. He was not the only official fill- 
ing the same post. We find along with 
him two other private secretaries, Herr 
Lothar Bucher, and Abeken. Herr Bucher 
had been the private friend of Marx and 
Lassalle, an influential and extremely ca- 
pable Socialist. Herr Busch carefully 
noted down every evening the words that 
had fallen from Prince Bismarck during 
dinner or at tea. He reproduces them 
in his book verbatim, or sometimes in a 
summary. Of course we may be sure that 
he only publishes what he has been au- 
thorized to divulge to the public. 

What deserves attention is this. The 
principal agents of Prince Bismarck dur- 
ing the memorable months of the French 
campaign are three publicists, two of them 
journalists, who do nothing all day long 
except summarize or compose newspaper 
articles. Opinion, as all the world knows, 
is in our days the great and supreme power, 
which in the long run directs events. Bis- 
marck understands this, he has organized 
this new force on system, and he has in- 
sisted on getting it into his own hand. 
This is why he publishes the “ Correspon- 
dence de Berlin,” written in French, and 
intended for the special use of foreign 
newspapers. It is a deep combination, 
ingeniously executed. This sheet of yel- 
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low paper contains all that the chancellor 
has an interest in seeing reproduced in for- 
eign countries —his speeches, any facts 
favorable to his policy or his views, every- 
thing that can produce a good impression. 
As a curious detail one may notice that 
this “ Correspondence” is printed upon one 
side of the paper only, so that extracts 
from it can easily be cut out, and thus 
newspapers that are printed in French pro- 
cure all that is placed under the heading of 
Germany, free of cost. This news, pre- 
pared at Berlin, passes into circulation, 
and appears even in the papers most hos- 
tile to German policy. It is because opin- 
ion is the queen of the world, that Prince 
Bismarck, when he started for the cam- 
paign, took journalists for aides-de-camp, 
and it is for the same reason probably that 
he now permits the publication of Herr 
Busch’s book. 

However hostile one may be to Prince 
Bismarck’s policy, it is impossible not to 
be interested in spite of oneself in what 
concerns him. This is natural; the his- 
tory of Europe for fifteen years has his 
personality for its pivot. It is he who is 
behind the events that we have seen un- 
rolling themselves under our eyes. As 
Herr Busch says, even insignificant details 
strike us when they refertohim. Besides, 
the chancellor is not dead. He is still the 
great factor in the development of the 
drama that is proceeding in our sight. If, 
therefore, we can penetrate his views and 
his ideas, we shall see more clearly before 
us. This is what people seek with avidity 
in the table-talk reported by Herr Busch. 
He publishes, moreover, summaries of 
certain episodes that are now finished, ac- 
cording to the direct communication of the 
chancellor, and these are of capital im- 
portance. 

The chancellor’s mode of life is peculiar. 
He gets up late, towards ten o’clock, be- 
cause he does not succeed in going to 
sleep till towards morning. At breakfast 
he takes tea and two eggs, and after that 
nothing until dinner, when he eats and 
drinks freely. Bismarck himself complains 
of such a regimen, but the habit is formed. 
In one of the conversations he tells how 
the nights pass. “My brain,” he says, 
“is incessantly at work. All the combina- 





tions of politics come back to me as in a 
nightmare, and I see everything on its 
dark side. I fall asleep as soon as my 
head is on its pillow, but I soon awake 
and remain awake till dawn. Now and 
then a dream gives me rest for a while. 
I see Varzin —all the trees that I know so 
well, and the blue sky, and I fancy that I 
am enjoying it all.” Little wonder that 
sleep should flee from the chancellor’s 
couch! What varied occupations all day 
long, what anxieties, what terrible respon- 
sibilities weigh upon him every minute of 
every hour! Herr Busch thus describes 
the employment of his days : — 


The chancellor’s almost superhuman capa- 
bility of working, whether creatively, recep- 
tively, or critically ; of solving the most diffi- 
cult problems, of instantly hitting upon the 
right thing to do and seeing the way to do it, 
was, perhaps, never so remarkably shown as 
during this time. And it was the more won- 
derful as but few hours’ sleep were allowed 
for restoring his exhausted powers. As at 
home so in the field, unless an expected bat- 
tle called him before daybreak to the king’s 
side, the minister rose most frequently at a late 
hour, usually about ten. He had, however, 
sat up the whole night, and had only fallen 
asleep when the: morning light was shining 
through the windows. Frequently he resumed 
his full mental activity béfore he was fairly 
out of bed, perusing and annotating despatches, 
reading the journals, giving instructions to 
councillors and other fellow-workers, propos- 
ing questions and problems of the greatest 
variety, and even writing or dictating. Later, 


r there were visitors to be received, or audiences 


to be given, or there was the king to be ad- 
vised. Then came study of despatches and 
reports, correction of papers which had been 
ordered, jotting down of ideas with the large 
well-known pencil, composition of letters. 
There was information to be given by tele- 
gram, or communications to be made to the 
press, and in the midst of it all, perhaps, un- 
avoidable recéptions, which often must have 
been anything but welcome. Not till two or 
perhaps three o’clock, if a considerable halt 
on the march was made, did the chancellor 
allow himself any relaxation, such as a ride in 
the surrounding country. After that, work 
again till dinner, between five and six. An 
hour and a half after dinner at the latest he 
was again at his writing-table, and at midnight 
he was often to be seen reading or committing 
his thoughts to paper. 
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It comes out from Herr Busch’s book 
that Prince Bismarck has one supreme 
aim, the greatness of Germany, and that 
to this aim he subordinates all the rest as 
simple means to his end. Even in his 
university days he dreamed of the unity 
of Germany. 


I remember when in Géttingen, upwards of 
thirty years ago, laying a wager with an Ameri- 
can concerning the probable union of Ger- 
many within twenty years. The stakes were, 
the winner to give the loser twenty-five bottles 
of champagne, the loser to pay a visit to the 
winner on the other side of the ocean, He 
betted Germany would not be united, I that it 
would be. When 1853 arrived, I recollected 
the affair, and intended to fulfil my part of the 
bargain. On making inquiries, however, I 
found that he was dead. I may add that the 
American’s name was hardly suggestive of 
longevity — Coffin. The curious thing, how- 
ever, is, that even so long ago as 1833, as the 
above narrative shows, I must have had a firm 
faith that that which, with God’s help, has 
happened, would happen, although at that 
time I was thoroughly opposed to the political 
societies that were laboring for that end. 


As for the means towards the end, this 
is how he sets forth his policy, at a dinner 
at Versailles, at which Thiers and M. 
Jules Favre were present; it was during 
the negotiations for the surrender of 
Paris : — 


We must adapt ourselves to facts, to the 
situation of affairs, to possibilities; we must 
serve our country according to circumstances, 
not according to our own opinions, which are 
often merely prejudices. On his entrance into 
political life, he had quite other views and 
aims than now. He has changed much since 
those early years. After reconsidering a point, 
he has often not hesitated to sacrifice his own 
wishes partially or entirely to requirements of 
the hour, in the public interest. We must not 
inflict personal inclinations and wishes upon 
the Fatherland. “ La patrie veut étre servie, et 
pas dominée.” 


Thus, after the first rout of the French 
on the frontier, the resolution was taken 
to keep Alsace. Herr Busch gives a sum- 
mary of the reasons alleged by Bismarck. 
* After 1815,” he said, “ we could not ob- 
tain from the Allies good frontiers. In 
three centuries Germany has been at- 
tacked twelve times by France. We 





should show generosity in vain. We have 
no gratitude to expect from the conquered. 
Sooner or later they will insist upon re- 
venge. The only means of security is to 
give ourselves good frontiers.” On another 
occasion, at dinner, he tells how all his an- 
cestors have fought against France ever 
since the sixteenth century : — 


My father and three of his brothers fought 
in 1814. Then my grandfather was at Ross- 
bach, my great-grandfather fought against 
Louis XIV., and his father also in the petty 
Rhenish wars of 1672 or 1673. Then several 
of our family fought in the Thirty Years’ War 
on the imperial side, a few with the Swedes. 
Lastly, one served with the German mercena- 
ries employed by the Huguenots. 


We see how patriotism and family tradi- 
tion act at the same time upon the chan- 
cellor. He feels himself the true repre- 
sentative of Germany. On looking at what 
is passing, we might be tempted to believe 
that Prince Bismarck deceived himself. 
Germany without Alsace would probably 
have been more secure than with all the 
forts of Metz and Strasburg. 

Herr Busch records certain facts which 
may explain one of the great political 
enigmas of the time. In May, 1875, Ger- 
many was preparing to exact the disarma- 
ment of France. I happened to be in 
Paris at that moment. Paying a visit to 
the Princess Orloff, who was persuaded of 
the imminence of war, I met Madame F., 
wife of a German minister at Brussels. 
This lady said she had seen the English 
minister at the court of Brussels on the 


eve of her departure from that city, and — 


that having asked him when he was going 
for his summer holiday, he answered, “ It 
will not do for us to leave our post; we 
shall be lucky if we are not driven away 
by French or German troops.” One of 
my college friends, belonging to the min- 
istry of war, confirmed the fact of the 
gravity of the situation. “Weare aware,” 
said he, “what are the terms that Prussia 
is bent on imposing upon us: to reduce 
our army to two hundred thousand men, 
and to abandon al! work on the fortifica- 
tions. We are in no condition to resist, 
we shall withdraw our troops behind the 
Loire. It is for Europe to consider 
whether she wishes Germany definitely to 
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occupy France.” As we know, Europe 
did intervene. England actively used her 
influence at Berlin. The emperor of Rus- 
sia did still more, for he rushed in all haste 
to Berlin in person, along with his chan- 
cellor, and after interviews which filled all 
Europe with excitement, Prince Gort- 
schakoff launched his famous telegram — 
*‘ Peace is now assured.” These were the 
facts. What was the explanation? Two 
years ago Prince Bismarck declaimed with 
the greatest indignation against ihe calum- 
nies of the newspapers on this subject. 
Quite recently, in a conversation with the 
Times correspondent, he declared that it 
was Prince Gortschakoff who sought to 
get credit for preserving the peace of 
Europe. Is this explanation admissible? 
Did England and Russia in 1875 dream a 
dream of imaginary danger? Was the 
famous despatch of Prince Gortschakoff a 
mere falsehood? Surely this is very diffi- 
cult to believe. On the other hand, can 
we suppose that Prince Bismarck, who 
thinks so much of the judgment of history, 
would have the effrontery to deny an 
actual circumstance, the proofs of which 
are capable of being brougitt into the light 
of day? All would be explained by admit- 
ting the existence and the strength of a 
military party by the side of, and as it were 
over the head of, Prince Bismarck himself. 
Herr Busch reports to us at every instant 
the bitter complaints of the chancellor, of 
the ignorance in which he was left by the 
generals. “I always learn too late,” he 
says, “what I ought to know before all 
others; the foreigner knows more than I 
do; and yet it is I who will have to treat 
about peace. How can I fix my plans, if 
I am ignorant of the facts which are to 
serve as their base?” He even complains 
of being put into bad quarters by the mili- 
tary people. 


In general the worst possible provision was 
made for the Foreign Office. The most un- 
comfortable lodgings were constantly assigned 
to the head of the department, and uncomfort- 
able lodgings, as luck would have it, were 
always to be found. ‘ Yes,” says the chan- 
cellor, laughing, “ it is really too bad, the way 
they behave to me. And what ingratitude on 
the part of these military gentlemen towards 
one who always served them so well in the 
Chamber at home! They shall see, however, 
how different {can be. I have come out to 
the field in the spirit of a loyal soldier ; I shall 
return home in the spirit of a member of the 
Opposition,” 


On another occasion the chancellor gives 
an account how he passed the night after 


“The word was given that the gentlemen 
should find their own quarters. This was, 
however, more easily said than done. The 
houses were closed, and one would have needed 
pioneers to break open the doors. But these 
would not arrive before five o’clock in the 
morning.” “Your Excellency knew how to 
help yourself at Gravelotte,” remarked Del- 
briick. ‘* Well, I went into Horsitz,” contin- 
ued the minister, “‘ past several houses, and at 
last I found an open door. Having advanced 
a couple of steps over the threshold, I fell into 
a sort of wolf’s pit. Fortunately it was not 
deep, and, as I soon bec :me convinced, there 
was horsedung therein. At first I thought, 
How now if I never come out again? I was 
soon, however, aware, by reason of the smell, 
that something else was there. How oddly 
things sometimes happeni If that pit had 
been twenty feet deep and full, the next morn- 
ing they would have had to look long for their 
minister-president. I got out again, and found 
shelter under the arcade of the market-place. 
I made a bed of a couple of carriage-cushions, 
took a third for a pillow, and stretched myself 
in hope of getting sleep. When I had laid 
myself down I felt my hand touch something 
wet, and on investigation it turned out to be the 
filth of the cattle-market.” 


The chancellor had been given to com- 
plaining of his quarters from old days. So 
far back as 1862, one of his letters records 
his grumblings about the quarters of the 
German embassy at Paris. 


The house is nicely situated, but is dark, 
damp, and cold. The sunny side is taken up 
with stairs and wonvaleurs, everything is 
towards the north, and smells of drainage and 
dry-rot. Not a single piece of furniture is 
uncovered, no nook where one would like to 
sit down ; three-fourths of the house are locked 
up, and covered up, like the “best parlor ;” 
and, without topsy-turvying all, the arrange- 
ment not available for everyday use. The 
maids live three, the children two, stories 
high ; the first floor contains only the bedroom 
with a huge bed, and besides this, one old- 
fashioned drawing-room (style 1811) after the 
other, many staircases and anterooms. The 
actual dwelling-rooms are on the ground-floor, 
looking to the north, next to the garden, in 
which I warm myself whenever the sun shines 
—at the utmost three times a week for a few 
hours... . Bésides this, in the whole first 
floor, only one bedroom, and nothing else, and 
the whole home-life two stories high ; narrow, 
dark, steep stairs, which I cannot pass on ac- 
count of my breadth of shoulder — and with- 
out crinoline. The main staircase goes only 
as far as the first floor, but to make up for it, 
three ladder-like ones at both ends of the 
house up to the top. In this way Hatzfeld 
and Pourtales have existed all the time, but 
have also died there in the prime of life; and 
if I remain in this house I shall also die soon- 
er than I want to. I would not care to live in 





the victory of Sadowa. 


it as a free gift, if only for the smell. 
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And in the same interesting volume * 
we have the same complaints against 
people who do not measure the niceties of 
diplomatic requirements. Writing after 
Sadowa, he says: — 


Matters are going well with us; if we are 
not immoderate in our demands, and do not 
imagine that we have conquered the world, we 
shall acquire a peace, which will be worth the 
trouble. But we are just as quickly intoxicated 
as discouraged, and I have the ungrateful task 
of pouring water in the foaming wine, and to 
make them see that we are not living alone in 
Europe, but with three neighbors still. 

And again : — 

To-morrow we expect to be in Berlin. 
Great contention about the speech from the 
throne. The good people have not enough to 
do, and see nothing but their own nose, and 
exercise their swimming powers on the stormy 
waves of phrase. Our enemies we can maii- 
age, but our friends! They almost all of them 
wear blinkers, and see only one spot of the 
world. 


Instead of reporting in detail the differ- 
ent stories of the chancellor on the sub- 
ject of the Benedetti episode in 1866, Herr 
Busch thinks it his duty to give a mere 
summary of them. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that we have before us a version 
that has been revised by Prince Bismarck 
himself. This version is confirmed by the 
revelations that have recently been pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
from the papers of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
We only see there, it would appear, that 
after Sadowa M. Benedetti would concede 
no more to Prussia than a slight rectifica- 
tian of the frontier. At Paris Herr von 
Goltz obtained nothing from M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. “ If you take what you require,” 
said he, “ you will have to give us com- 
pensation on our bank of the Rhine.” 
Herr von Goltz went to see the emperor 
in person, and obtained at once far more 
from him than Bismarck had hoped. Na- 
poleon III. reckoned on indemnifying him- 
self with Belgium and Luxemburg. Thisis 
what comes out in the story of Herr Busch. 
According to him, M. Benedetti at first de- 
manded the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine as far as Mainz. The last word of 
Frince Bismarck was, “Never! War 
sooner.” 


“ Turn the attention of his Imperial Majesty 
to the point that such a war may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, become a war attended 
with shocks of revolution, and that in face of 
revolutionary dangers the German dynasties 


* An English translation has recently been published 
by Sir Fitzhardinge Maxse. (Chapman& Hall. 1878). 





would prove to be more firmly established than 
the dynasty of the emperor Napoleon.” 

Upon this conference of the 12th of August 
followed a concessory letter of the emperor, 
and the curtain of the first act fell with the 
withdrawal of the demand for German terri- 
tory. Only four days later, however, began 
the second act of the drama, the question of 
Belgium. In a letter of the 16th of August, 
which was brought to Count Benedetti, by a 
M. Chauvy, from Paris, and which contained 
“le résumé le plus succinct et le plus précis pos- 
sible” of his instructions, it runs — 

“1, The negotiation is to be of a friendly 
character. 

‘*2, It must in essentials be confidential (here 
follow the names of the persons who are to 
take part in it). 

“3, Regard always being had to the proba- 
bilities of success, let your demands run 
through in order the three following phases: 
—In the first place, having brought into jux- 
taposition the question of the boundaries of 
1814 and the annexation of Belgium, you must 
ask the cession of Landau, Saarlouis, and 
Saarbriick, as well as withdrawal from the 
duchy of Luxemburg, all by open treaty. 
Further, you should endeavor to procure an 
offensive and defensive alliance, which must 
be secret, as authorization and support of our 
future incorporation of Belgium. Secondly, 
should the attainment of all the above ends 
appear to you impossible, you may abandon 
Saarlouis and Saarbriick, even Landau, that 
old eyry (vieille bicogue), which might excite 
German feeling against us, and limit the open 
agreements to the duchy of Luxemburg, the 
secret ones to the union of Belgium with 
France. Thirdly, if the proposal for the abso- 
lute union of Belgium with France encounters 
too great difficulties, suggest an article where- 
by it shall be agreed, in order to avoid objec- 
tions on the part of England, that Antwerp 
shall become a free town. But in no case are 
you to assent to the union of Antwerp with 
Holland or of Maestricht with Prussia. If 
Herr von Bismarck asks what advantage a 
treaty of this kind is to bring him, the answer 
would be simply as follows: He secures an 
important ally, he confirms all his recent gains, 
he only consents to the taking of what does 
not belong to him, and he makes no single 
serious sacrifice in return for the advantages 
he obtains. Thus, then, a public treaty, which 
assigns us Luxemburg at least ; a secret treaty, 
stipulating for an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive ; acquiescence in the incorporation of 
Belgium at such a time as may seem fitting to 
ourselves; and promise of assistance, even 
with arms, from Prussia—there you have the 
general terms of the contemplated compact.” 

To this Benedetti replies, on the 23rd of 
August, 1866, that he fully understands the 
imperial proposals, and has found it necessary 
to limit the negotiations to Luxemburg and 
Belgium. He adds that instead of two treaties 
one has been proposed, to be in part public, in 
part private. The proposals thus revised gave ‘ 
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satisfaction at Paris, but some time was taken 
for their detailed consideration. The main 
points insisted on continued to be— the im- 
mediate acquisition of vem 3 and the 
ultimate annexation of Belgium to be secured 
by an alliance offensive and defensive. The 
result of the further deliberations at Paris 
appears in the following remarks contained in 
a fresh letter to Benedetti : — 

“This combination is all-reconciling; it 
puts an end to the painful tension of feeling 


in France, through the attainment of an im- : 
mediate satisfaction, and the direction of at- | 


tention to Belgium. It also preserves as much 
secrecy as is necessary in respect of the alli- 
ance, as well as of the projected annexations. 
If you think that even the cession of Luxem- 
burg should be concealed till the very moment 
when we lay hands on Belgium, I desire you to 
justify such an estimate of the position o: 
affairs by observations in detail. An indefinite 
postponement of the cession of territory might 
lead to an ominous acceleration of the Belgian 
question.” 

At the close of the letter Benedetti is em- 
powered, if he thinks it necessary, to proceed 
for some time to Carlsbad. Count Benedetti 
answered this letter on the 29th of August. 
Here, for the first time, he gives expression to 
a doubt whether Prussia’s sincerity in the 
matter is to be reckoned upon. He observes 
that he is met by a certain fear on the part of 
Count Bismarck lest the emperor Napoleon 
should be making use of such negotiations, in 
order to excite suspicion in England with re- 
spect to the policy of Prussia. He says, 
“What amount of confidence can we on our 
side repose in people who are capable of such 
calculations?” He calls attention to the 
presence of General Mantouffel in St. Peters- 
burg, and fears “that Prussia may be seeking 
assurances in other quarters. Prussia needs, 
as Herr von Bismarck asserts he has told the 
king, alliance with ove great power; if there 
exists a disinclination for an alliance with 
France, it can only be because provision has 
already been made, or is about to be made, 
elsewhere.” Benedetti thinks the moment has 
arrived for repairing to Carlsbad for a fort- 
night, where he will hold himself ready to re- 
turn to Berlin on receipt of a telegram from 
Herr von Bismarck. During his absence, 
however, the president of the council also left 
Berlin, not to return before December. The 
secret negotiations were thus suspended for 
several months, Later on they were resumed 
at different times, but always at Benedetti’s 
suggestion. The conduct of France, at the 
time of the controversy concerning the Belgian 
railways, renders it far from incredible that 
she had not, even at that date, abandoned all 
hope of obtaining the adhesion of north Ger- 
many to her pet project. 


Herr Busch records the judgment of 
the chancellor on the course that Napo- 
leon III. ought to have taken in 1866. 
“He wanted courage and energy to exe- 








cute his plans. At the beginning of hos. 
tilities against Austria, he ought to have 
seized what he wished to obtain by the 
Benedetti treaty, and to have kept it asa 
pledge against future events. We could 
not have stopped him, and it is not very 
likely that England would have done so. 
In any case, he could have awaited her 
with a firm foot. If we proved victorious 
he ought to have led us on to push our 
advantages even to excess. But he has 
never been anything but adreamer.” It 
is clear, then, that at that time Bismarck 
would have sacrificed Belgium to secure 
the aid of France. The idea, no doubt, 
came from the Tuileries, but he never re- 
pelled it. 

At another dinner, the chancellor spoke 
also of the Luxemburg affair of 1867. He 
says that he advised the king to yield, and 
he defends his policy against those who 
were at that time for war — that is to say, 
evidently, again the military party. The 
troops of Bavaria, Baden, even Wurtem- 
berg, were not ready, and we were no 
sure of their support. ‘ While I was at 
the Tuileries,” he added, “at the time of 
the Exposition, I said to myself, — Who 
knows whether if we had had war at that 
moment the French would have been at 
Berlin, or our armies at Paris.” Count 
Moltke had none of these doubts. On the 
return of the king of Prussia from this 
same visit to Paris, MoJtke stayed at Brus- 
sels. After a dinner at the court, they 
talked over their coffee of the recent Lux- 
emburg incident. “As a man,” said he, 
“T cannot but rejoice that we have escaped 
war. But as a soldier and a Prussian, I 
regret it. We were ready, and the French 
were not. In three weeks I should have 
led our armies up to the walls of Paris.” 
The generals present all exclaimed at this; 
they thought that he was intoxicated with 


his great success of the previous year in . 


Bohemia, and that he had lost his balance. 
“ Bring a map,” answered Moltke, “and I 
will show you our campaign.” He then 
pointed out almost the exact stages of 
1870, except that one of the German 
armies, debouching from Luxemburg, 
which was then in the power of Germany, 
turned Metz. When we think that the 
French troops had not then their chasse- 
pots, we are inclined to think Count 
Moltke was right. At this time it seems 
that Bismarck did not know the full power 
of the arm at his disposal, or else he would 
have acted at that moment. He foresaw 
that Napoleon would be forced by dynas- 
tic interest to make himself master of Bel- 


gium, and to go to war with Prussia.. 
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“The quarrel picked with Belgium about 
the railways,” added the chancellor one 
evening, “proves that Napoleon had not 
given up his idea. I should like to reunite 
Luxemburg to Belgium, whose neutrality 
was guaranteed by England. We should 
thus have fortified the German element in 
that country against the Franxsguillons, 
and we should have got a good frontier, 
but I found no support.” 

As it happens, in one of Prince Bis- 
marck’s published letters, he is found to 
express so far back as 1859 and the Italian 
campaign, the same confidence which 
Moltke expressed in 1867. We need 
hardly apologize for introducing the whole 
of the letter, to which this is the tail. 
Count Bismarck was then at St. Peters- 
burg: — 

PETERHOF, 28th Fune, ’59. 

From the date at the head of this letter you 
see Iam up again. I drove here this morn- 
ing to take leave of the empress-dowager, who 
sails to-morrow. I find that she has really 
something motherly in her amiable and natural 
manner, and I can speak out to her as if I had 
known her from childhood. She talked with 
me to-day for a long time about all sorts of 
things. She lay, dressed in black, on a couch, 
in a balcony with a view on the fresh foliage, 
knitting with long needles at a white and red 
woollen shawl, and I could have listened for 
hours to her deep voice and honest laughing 
and scolding, so home-like was it to me. I 
had come in evening dress, and only for a 
couple of hours; but as she finally said she 
did not wish to take leave of me yet awhile, 
but that I probably had an immense deal to 
do, I declared: ** Not the least;” and she: 
“Then stay here until I start to-morrow.” I 
took the invitation with pleasure as a com 
mand, as it is charming here and so stony in 
Petersburg. Imagine the heights of Oliva 
and Zoppot all connected by park and garden, 
and with a dozen mansions and terraces ; 
fountains and ponds between, with shady walks 
and lawns right down to the sea; blue sky and 
warm sun with white clouds; out over the 
green sea of treetops, the real blue sea, with 
sails and gulls, I have not enjoyed anything 
so much for a long time. In afew hours the 
emperor and Gortschakoff come, when a little 
business will probably intrude on the idyl; 
but, thank God, it looks a little more peaceful 
in the world in spite of our mobilization, and 
I need be less anxious touching certain resolu- 
tions. I am sorry for the Austrian soldiers. 
How must they be led that they get beaten 
every time? and again on the 24th! It is a 
lesson for the ministry, which they, in their 
obstinacy, will not take to heart. France, less 
than Austria, should I fear, for the moment, if 
we had to take up war. 


But let us return to the events of 1870. 
Herr Busch gives many interesting details 





as to the battles at Metz and at Sedan, 
and of the interviews between Napoleon 
and Count Bismarck. But all this is well 
known. The only point to be noticed is 
that the chancellor expected to find him- 
self attacked by Victor Emmanuel, who 
would have liked to march to the succor 
of France, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his minister. I am told in 
Italy, where I am writing these pages, of 
a saying of Signor Sella. He is, it appears, 
one of the two Italian politicians who pre- 
dicted the success of Germany. The king 
was indignant at his resistance to a policy 
of action. “I would have you know,” 
cried the king, “that we do not conduct 
the affairs of a great state like those of a 
cloth-factory.” Signor Sella, who hap- 
pened to be largely interested in cloth- 
manufacture at Biela, answered, “ Your 
Majesty will allow me to say, that a state 
ought no more than a factory to take in 
hand a piece of business, in which it is 
sure to make a loss.” 

It was during the siege of Paris, while 
Bismarck und seine Leute were established 
in the house of Madame Jeffé, that Herr 
Busch was able most easily to gather up 
the chancellor’s table-taik. On the 29th 
October, at dinner, the chancellor tells 
how Napoleon has asked of him that 
Marshals Bazaine, Lebceuf, and Canrobert 
should be allowed to join him at Wilhelms- 
héhe. “I see no harm in it,” said he; “I 
will recommend the thing to the king. 
There will be four of them — just enough 
fora game of whist. So many extraordi- 
nary things happen in these days, that it 
may come to pass that Napoleon will as- 
semble the Legislative Chamber and the 
Senate at Cassel, to deliberate on peace. 
Then I will call together the Reichstag at 
Versailles. The various parties will all 
come, except the Fortschrittspartei. These 
are like the Russians, who want to eat 
cherries in winter and oysters in summer. 
When a Russian goes into a shop he asks 
for kak nje bud, that is to say, what they 
have not got.” 

At this time Napoleon believed himself 
sure of returning to France with the sup- 
port of the army, and Count Bismarck 
thought so too. It was still with him that 
he thought of negotiating the treaty of 
peace. 

The prolongation of the siege of Paris 
stirs his liveliest impatience. He presses 
without cessation for the bombardment. 
“Oh, if I were sovereign,” he cries, “I 
should know how to be heard, but I am 
not sovereign. I am never consulted, or 
I would go hang myself rather than con- 
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sent toall this sentimental business.” We 
feel that he is afraid of the intervention of 
Europe, but he did his best to protect 
himself on the side of the East by assuring 
himself of the support of Russia — through 
the revision of the treaties of 1856. 

At the moment when Russia announced 
that she desired to recover her freedom of 
action in the Black Sea, busy negotiations 
took place between the chancellor and Mr. 
Odo Russell, who had been despatched to 
Versailles as English envoy. Count Bis- 
marck liked Mr. Odo Russell. “ At first,” 
he said, “I distrusted him. I have always 
found that Englishmen who speak French 
particularly well are people to beware of, 
and Odo Russell speaks and writes it per- 
fectly. Still, he is frank and natural; I 
am well satisfied with him. He speaks 
German too as well as French.” The 
English envoy pressed him to defend the 
Treaty of 1856. ‘ But I have no interest 
in it,’ answered he. Mr. Russell pro- 
ceeded to ask him to engage to remain 
neutral in case of a conflict between En- 
gland and Russia. “I answered him,” 
said the chancellor — 


Such an engagement belonged to the de- 
partment of hypothetical politics, to which I 
was no friend. Everything depended upon 
circumstances. For the present we saw no 
reason for taking part in the affair. That 
ought to suffice him. For the rest, I was not 
of the opinion that gratitude had no place in 

olitics. The present emperor had shown 

imself friendly and well-disposed towards us ; 
Austria on the other hand had hitherto been 
rather unsociable and sometimes very ambigu- 
ous ; and as for England — well, he knew what 
we owed to her. The friendliness of the em- 
peror was the result of old relations, such as 
family ties ; but it owed its force to the per- 
ception that our respective interests did not 
clash. How it might be in the future no one 
could say, and so it was better to be silent on 
the point. 3 


The chancellor added, “They accuse 
the Russians of being ambitious, but this 
time they could have asked for far more 
than the freedom of the Black Sea.” He 
defends himself from the desire that is 
imputed to him of seizing one or other of 
the French colonies. “ They are good for 
nothing, except to be a source of disquiet. 
As for us in Germany, colonies would be 
very much like the silk robes and zibelines 
of Polish nobles who had not a shirt to 
their backs.” 

On the 1st of December, at dessert, we 
see that the idea of an enormous war in- 
demnity has already taken form in his 
mind. They spoke of French gold pieces. 





He took one up on the end of his finger 
as if to weigh it. 


A hundred million double-Napoleons, that 
would be about the cost of the war up to the 
present time — later it would cost more — four 
thousand million francs. Four thousand thal- 
ers in gold would weigh a hundredweight, 
thirty hundredweight could be drawn in a wag- 
on bya good pair of horses. I remember I 
once had to take home from Berlin fourteen 
thousand thalers in gold; it was pretty heavy ! 
We should want at that rate about eight hun- 
dred wagons. 


This would seem to show that the Bona- 
partists are in the right when they declare 
that if France had made peace earlier she 
would have paid two milliards instead of 
five. But who would have consented to 
the mutilation of the territory before the 
last resources had been exhausted? Such 
a peace would never have been ratified by 
the country, and this accusation against 
the republican government has no foun- 
dation. 

In one of his conversations Prince Bis- 
marck speaks of his religious sentiments. 
He does not believe in morality indepen- 
dent of religious beliefs. 


How people could live together in any or- 
derly way, each one doing his own work and 
letting others do theirs, without faith in a 
revealed religion, in a God who intends good- 
ness, in a supreme judge and a future life, is 
above my comprehension. - 

If I ceased to be a Christian, I should not 
remain at my post another hour. If I could 
not repose trust in God, I should not heed 
earthly masters. I should have something to 
live upon, and should be fine gentleman 
enough ! 

Why should I strain every nerve and labor 
incessantly in this world, expose myself to 
perplexities and annoyances, if I did not feel 
the burden of a wey | imposed by a divine 
being? If I did not believe in a providence 
which had destined this German nation for 
something good and great, I should instantly 
retire from the diplomatic profession, or rather 
should never have entered it at all! Orders 
and titles are no incentives to me. 

The public stand that I have made for ten 
long years against all possible absurdities has 
been due solely to the firmness of my faith. 
Take this faith away from me, and you take 
away my fatherland. If I had not been rig- 
orously orthodox, if my religion had not had a 
supernatural basis, the German Federation 
would never have had its present chancellor. 


The chancellor winds up this tirade of 
true emotion in the following words: 
“ How willingly would I go away! I love 
the life of the fields, of the woods, of nature. 
Take away from me my belief in God, and 
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to-morrow morning I pack my portmanteau, 
set off for Varzin, and grow my corn.” 
This point is worth remarking. We find 
here again an aspect of resemblance be- 
tween the chancellor and the father of 
Frederick II., so strikingly depicted by 
Carlyle. A true son of nature, violent, 
harsh, even ferocious, down to his very 
sallies and pleasantries, but pious and 
guided by the sentiment of duty according 
to his lights. 

The readers of Prince Bismarck’s le‘ters 
in the volume to which we have already 
referred, will remember the reply which 
he once made to the remonstrances of a 
devout friend against a certain want of 
godliness in walk and conversation. The 
reply is long, but it is too curious to be 
omitted from any study of this singular 
personality. 


Though my time is very limited, I cannot 
refuse to answer a question which is put to me 
in Christ’s name, and out of an honest heart. 
Iam heartily sorry if I give offence to believ- 
ing Christians, but I am certain that in my 
position this cannot be avoided. I will not 
stop to remark that there are undoubtedly a 
great number of Christians in the parties op- 
posed to me by political necessity, who are 
far ahead of me on the way to salvation, with 
whom, notwithstanding, I have to live in strife, 
by virtue of matters which are, on both sides, 
purely of this earth ; I will confine myself to 
your own remark: “ Not a single thing com- 
mitted or omitted remains unknown to the out- 
side world.” Where is the man who, in such 
a position, would not give offence, justly or 
unjustly? I grant you here more than is the 
case, for your assertion of remaining unknown 
is not correct. Would to God, that besides 
that which is known to the world, I had no 
other sins upon my soul, and for which I only 
hope for forgiveness, trusting in the blood of 
Christ. Asa statesman, I am not, according 
to my feeling, sufficiently indifferent ; coward- 
ly rather ; and that because it is not easy, in 
the questions which come before me, always to 
gain that inward clearness of vision on whose 
soil confidence in God springs up. He who 
calls me an unconscientious politician does me 
wrong ; let him first put his own conscience 
to the proof on this battle-field. With regard 
to the Virchow affair, I am past the time of 
life when one takes advice from flesh and blood 
in such matters. When I stake my life for a 
matter, I do so in that faith which I have in 
long and severe struggling, but in honest and 
humble prayer to God strengthened ; a faith 
which no word of man, even that of a friend 
in Christ and a servant of his Church, can 
overthrow. As regards church-going, it is 
incorrect that I never go into God’s house, I 
have been for almost seven months either ab- 
sent or ill; who, then, has observed it? I 
willingly confess it might have occurred often- 





er; but it is not so much from want of time, 
as consideration for my health that it is omit- 
ted, especially in winter ; and to those who 
feel themselves called upon to be my judge in 
this matter I will willingly give minuter in- 
formation about it ; you yourself will believe 
me without medical details... . You see, 
from the circumstantiality with which I give 
you information, that I take your letter as a 
well-meant one, and that I do not seek, in any 
way, to raise myself above the judgment of 
those who own the same belief as myself. But 
from your friendship, and your own Christian 
knowledge, [ expect that you will recommend 
to my censors the practice of caution and 
charity on future occasions ; we all have need 
of them. If among the zotal number of sin- 
ners who come short of the glory of God, I 
hope that his mercy may not take away from 
me the staff of hantite belief, with which I try 
to find my way in all the dangers and doubts 
of my position ; this confidence shall neither 
make me deaf to reproving words of friends, 
nor angry against uncharitable and arrogant 
censure. 


He talks on one occasion of his student 
days and his duels. “I must have fought 
more than twenty times,” he said, “ with- 
out being wounded once. I knew well 
enough how to speak and write Latin, but 
now I should have some trouble to do 
either, and I have entirely forgotten Greek. 
I cannot understand why they keep up 
that old language. It is because scholars 
do not wish to lessen the merit of what 
they have spent so much time in learning. 
They pretend that it is for the sake of its 
grammatical forms ; but Russian is as rich 
in forms as Greek, and at least that would 
serve a practical end.” 

Another day at tea he says that the Ber- 
lin newspapers complain that they always 
have worse information than the English 
newspapers, and he asks Herr Busch how 
thatis. “It is,” answers Herr Busch, 
“because the English have more money: 
so they are everywhere the first. They 
are recommended to persons in the high- 
est station, and military people don’t know 
how to keep secrets!” “Then,” answered 
the chancellor, “it is the fault of circum- 
stances, and not mine. Write anarticle to 
explain that to them.” 

On the 30th of November Mr. Odo Rus- 
sell dines at the chancellor’s table. The 
conversation turns on the facilities that 
ministers might have for making money 
on the Stock Exchange, by availing them- 
selves of news which they have before 
other people. Events often cheat calcula- 
tion. 


“T was entrusted,” he said, “with the office 
of conferring with Napoleon about the Nurem- 
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berg affair. It must have been in the spring 
of 1857. I had to ask him what attitude he 
would assume in relation tothe matter. Now, 
I knew that he would declare himself in a 
favorable sense, and that meant war with 
Switzerland. On passing through Frankfort 
I called upon Rothschild, with whom I was 
acquainted, and requested him to sell certain 
stock for me, as I felt sure a fall would soon 
set in. ‘I would not advise it,’ said Roths- 
child. ‘The stock has good prospects, as 
you will shortly find.’ ‘May be,’ I said, 
*but if you knew what I know you would think 
differently.’ He replied, ‘that might be so, 
but still he could not advise the sale.’ I, 
however, knew better, sold my stocks, and 
continued my journey. At Paris Napoleon 
was very pleasant and amiable. Certainly he 
could not accede to the king’s wish to be 
allowed to march through Alsace and Lorraine, 
as that would cause too much excitement in 
France ; but, for the rest, he fully approved of 
the undertaking. It could only give him satis- 
faction, if the democrats were cleared out of 
their den. So far, then, 1 had been success- 
ful. But I had not calculated upon the change 
of policy which had meanwhile occurred at 
Berlin — probably through taking Austria into 
account —and the affair was given up. No 
war resulted. The stock continued to rise, 
and I was left to lament that I no longer held 
any share of it.” 


The judgments of the chancellor on 
French statesmen are far from indulgent. 
After his first interview with Thiers, he 
talks about him to his secretaries. “He is 
a charming man, extremely intelligent, full 
of wit, but he is worth absolutely nothing 
as a negotiator, not even to bargain for the 
sale of a pair of horses. He lets you sur- 
prise him ; he betrays all that he has felt; 
nothing is easier than to get from him 
whatever you wish. I have made him tell 
me a quantity of things, as for instance that 
in Paris they have only food for three or 
four weeks.” 

One evening at dinner, at which Mr. 
Odo Russell was present, he insists on the 
difficulties that beset the position of an 
English minister at Berlin. “He needs 
to have great power of attention, and much 
tact.” Then he comes to the French min- 
isters, Ollivier and Grammont. “If I had 
been unlucky enough to have done what 
they have done, I would have enlisted 
in a regiment, or I would have turned 
Sranc-tireur, at the risk of being shot. It 
is inconceivable how Napoleon should have 
taken such a man as Grammont for his 
minister.” ‘ Napoleon,” said he another 
day, “whatever one may think of the coup 
@’ état, is really very kindly, full of sensi- 
bility, or even sentimentality ; it is only his 
intelligence and his information that are 





below the mark. Though he was brought 
up in Germany, he is very ignorant of 
geography, and he nourishes all sorts of 
fantastic dreams. In July, in the begin- 
ning of the war, he remained three days 
without coming to any definite resolution, 
and to-day even he does not know what he 
wishes. With us he could not pass the 
examination of Referendarius. He was 
always expecting a revolution at Berlin. I 
said to him, ‘Sir, in Prussia it is only 
kings who make revolutions.’ He said of 
me, ‘Bismarck is not a serious person- 
age.’ I did not remind him of the saying 
at our interview at Donchery.” 

Here is an outbreak against diploma- 
tists: “ As for their correspondence, it is 
all paper and ink, and nothing more. 
What is terrible is when they think it their 
duty to write at length. They send you 
ordinarily cuttings from old newspapers. 
One has a better idea of the situation from 
the press, though for that matter govern- 
ments know how to use this also. There, 
at any rate, things are clearly set forth; 
only one must know the tendencies and 
the influences in each country. The chief 
things, after all, are private letters, and 
confidential, and above all personal, com- 
munications. All that is never said in 
despatches.” 

Prince Bismarck has always remained a 
true type of a country gentleman ; he loves 
his woods and his fields, he is thrifty, like 
every good Prussian, he knows how to 
count, he complains of being straitened. 


“TI was better off before I was chancellor. 
The ennoblement has ruine# me. I have been 
pinched ever since. Formerly I used to look 
upon myself as simply a country gentleman, 
but now, belonging in a way to the peerage, I 
find that claims upon me are increasing, and 
my estates bring me in nothing. As ambas- 
sador at Frankfort I had always something 
over, and at St. Petersburg, too, where there 
was no need to keep up any style, and I really 
kept up none.” He spoke often of the pine- 
meal and pasteboard manufactory of Varzin, 
about which he seemed to be very sanguine. 
The proprietor pays him interest for money 
which he has sunk in mills and other plant. 
How much would that be? somebody asked. 
“From forty to fifty thousand thalers. He 
pays me for the water-power, which had not 

en utilized before, two thousand thalers an- 
—, he purchases the pine-logs, which I 
could hardly myself turn to account ; and after 
the expiration of thirty years he will have to 
return me all the mills, in as good a condition 
as when he received them. There is only-one 
there now, but there will soon be another at 
the point where the water falls with more 
force, and later on a third.” What is the 
precise nature of the manufacture? Paste 














board, for bookbinding, packing, bandboxes, 
and the like, chiefly for Berlin; also pine- 
meal, which is sent to England, where, after 
being dissolved and mixed with other mate- 
rials, it is converted into paper; and he de- 
scribed everything as if he were in the trade 
himself. 


People often attribute to Prince Bis- 
marck schemes of inordinate conquest, 
like those of Napoleon I. In the conver- 
sations reported by Herr Busch he seems 
wiser. They said to him one evening that 
after Koniggratz he could have obtained 
greater advantages, perhaps Austrian Si- 
lesia, or even Bohemia. The chancellor 
answered :— 


Possibly. But, money — what more had 
they to give? Bohemia, now, would have 
been something, and there existed people, 
who had that in their minds. But we should 
only have got into difficulties over it, and 
Austrian Silesia was not of much value to us. 
Just there regard for the imperial house and 
attachment to Austria are very strong. In 
these matters the proper question is, what will 
be useful, not, how much can be got. 


The dramatic part of Herr Busch’s book 
is that which concerns the negotiations for 
the armistice and the peace with Jules 
Favre and Thiers. Vanquished by hun- 
ger, Paris asked to capitulate. But the 
chancellor insisted on attaching this capit- 
ulation to a provisional treaty. Then 
comes the debate as to the conditions, and 
we all know how hard they were. What 
could the negotiators do? The chancellor 
held them in a grasp of iron; all resistance 
was impossible. On Monday, the 23d of 
January, M. Jules Favre comes to Ver- 
sailles to. treat. The chancellor conducts 
him to the king in the evening, and then 
returns to take tea. He seems delivered 
from all his troubles. He whistles a hunt- 
ing-song —a song telling how the stag is 
down. “Do you know the tune?” he 
says to his cousin Bismarck Bohlen. 
“ Surely,” answers the other: “has the 
chase been good?” “Yes,” replies the 
chancellor; “it is allover.” This hunting- 
air at such a moment makes one shudder. 
It is like a touch in Shakespeare. 

A few days after, he recounts certain 
details of his interview with Jules Favre. 
“] said to him, ‘ You have been betrayed 
by fortune.’ He understood the phrase, 
but replied simply, ‘To whom do you say 
that? In less than three days I also shall 
be counted among the betrayers; I cannot 
answer for my life!’ I submitted an idea 
to him: ‘Then provoke an insurrection, 
while you have an army to put it down.’ 
He looked at me with affright, as if he 
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would have said, ‘ But you are a drinker 
of blood.’” M. Thiers is treated still 
more harshly. On the 22d of February 
Prince Bismarck recounts to his secreta- 
ries some points in their conversation. 
Here is one that is very characteristic. 
“ At one condition that I laid before him, 
he was overcome by indignation, and cried 
out, ‘ Mais c’est une indignité /’” 


“I was not at all put out by it, but resumed 
in German. He listened for some time, and 
evidently did not know what to make of it. 
Then he began in a querulous tone: ‘ Afais, 
Monsieur le Comte, vous savez bien, que je ne sais 
point allemand. I replied, now in French: 
‘When’ you spoke just now of indignitéd, I 
found that my knowledge of French was de- 
fective, and preferred therefore to speak Ger- 
man, in which language I know what I say 
and hear.’ He immediately understood what 
I meant, and wrote down as a point to be con- 
ceded what I had demanded, and what he pre- 
viously had styled an indignity. And yester- 
day,” he continued, “he spoke of Europe as 
certain to interfere, if we did not moderate 
our demands. I replied: ‘If you talk of 
Europe, I shall speak of Napoleon.’ He 
took no heed of that; there was nothing to 
fear in that quarter. I bade him remember 
the plébiscite and the peasants, and the offi- 
cers and soldiers. The Guard could only re- 
cover its position under Napoleon, and in 
certain easily conceivable eventualities, the 
soldiers, now prisoners in Germany, might be 
won over by hundreds of thousands, and it 
would only be necessary to send them armed 
over the frontier, and France would be im- 
perial again... . If they granted us good 
conditions, they might even have an Orleans 
if they liked, although we were well aware that 
in that case the war would begin again in two 
or three years. If not, we should mingle in 
their internal affairs — which we had avoided 
doing hitherto— and they would have Napo- 
leon again. That must have had its effect, for 
to-day, when he was on the point of bringing 
up the subject of Europe again, he suddenly 
stopped and said, ‘Excuse me.’ For the 
rest, [ like him extremely; he has a good 
head, excellent tact, and can state a point re- 
markably well. I am often very sorry for him, 
too, for his position is a deplorable one. But 
nothing can avail him.” 


Prince Bismarck might have understood 
that when a man is reduced to deliver up 
his country in its last throes to a con- 
queror, he may well feel some emotion. 
In any case the work of Thiers survives 
him. He paid the ransom for the deliver- 
ance of France, and by preserving it from 
anarchy he restored it to its true position 
in Europe, and enabled it to win a sympa- 
thy which was never given to it under the 
empire. We may doubt whether Thiers 
would have found any solace in the kind 
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of reflection with which in 1859 Bismarck 
wound up some very gloomy meditations 
upon the prospect of his country being 
dragged into war in the wake of Austria, 
and for Austrian purposes. “As God 
wills!” he writes; “after all, everything 
here is only a question of time, nations 
and individuals, folly and wisdom, war and 
ace; they come and go like the waves, 
ut the sea remains. There is nothing on 
this earth but hypocrisy and jugglery ; and 
whether fever or grapeshot tear off this 
fleshly mask, fall it must sooner or later ; 
and then, granted that they are equal in 
height, a likeness will, after all, turn up 
between a Prussian and an Austrian, which 
will make it difficuh to distinguish them. 
The stupid, and the clever too, look prett 
much alike when their bones are oak 
picked. With such views, a man certainly 
gets rid of his specific patriotism; but it 


would indeed be a subject for despair if | ¢ 


our salvation depended on them.” 

We may now perhaps best conclude with 
One or two extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom from Herr Busch’s pages, but all 
serving to illustrate this or the other trait 
of a strongly marked character. 


Somebody observed that the soldiers had 
somewhere terribly cudgelled a curé who had 
been discovered a traitor. The minister 
praised again the energy of the Bavarians, and 
added, “‘ One should either treat these people 
as considerately as possible, or make them 
harmless; one or the other.” And after a 
little reflection he added, “ Be polite by all 
means up to the last round of the gallows- 
ladder, but still the man is hanged. We can 
be rude only towards friends, when we are 
certain that they don’t take it amiss. How 
rude is one, for example, towards one’s wife, 
in comparison with other ladies !” 


There is some confusion between truth 
and expediency in the first of the two fol- 
lowing extracts, and in both there is a curi- 
ous regard for public opinion, though in the 
latter it is treated with forced contempt. 


I had the pleasure to telegraph news of a 
fresh victory of the German arms, that is to 
say, Garibaldi had yesterday got a severe 
thrashing near Dijon, and the troops of Prince 
Frederic Charles had on the same day de- 
feated a French force exceeding their own in 
number, by Beaune la Roland. When I sub- 
mitted the second telegram to the chancellor, 
he observed, “ Many hundred prisoners says 
nothing. Many hundred means at least a 
thousand, and if we give the loss on our side 
as a thousand men, but only say of the enemy 
that he has experienced a greater loss, that is 
a piece of clumsiness which others may per- 
mit themselves, but not we. I beg of you in 
the future to make your telegrams a little more 
politic.” 





On one occasion he observed to Reggenbach, 
“T have just looked through the cuttings from 
the journals. How they fly out against the 
treaties! They won’t say a good word for 
them—the ational Zeitung, the Kolnische 
Zeitung. The Weser Zeitung is as usual the 
most reasonable. How truly must we put up 
with criticism! But we are responsible if 
anything comes to pass, while the critics are 
irresponsible. It is all the same to me wheth- 
er they blame me, provided the matter is only 
successful in the Imperial Diet. History may 
say, The wretched chancellor might have man- 
aged things better ; but I was responsible.” 


There is an odious flavor about the fol- 
lowing : — 


The minister continued: “I think that if 
the Parisians have once obtained a supply of 
provisions, and are then put on half rations 
and obliged to feel hunger again, that will 
prove effectual, It is the same as with the 
whipping-post. When a man there is beaten 
or some time without a pause, it loses its 
effect. But when the process is interrupted 
and then recommenced, that is anything but 
agreeable. I know that from my experience 
of the criminal court. There beating was still 
practised.” 


Nobody will be surprised at the value 
set on parliamentary eloquence by such a 
man as Prince Bismarck — impiger, ira- 
cundus, inexorabilis, acer. 


“ The gift of eloquence has spoiled much in 
parliamentary life. So much time is needed, 
since all who think they can do something 
must have their say, even when they have 
nothing new to bring forward. There is too 
much talking in the air, and too little to the 
purpose. Everything is already arranged in 
the party meetings, and so they speak in the 
house solely for the public, to whom they want 
to show what they can do, and still more for 
the newspapers, which are expected to praise.” 
“The day will yet come when eloquence will 
be regarded as a quality injurious to the State, 
and punished when it is guilty of a long 
speech.” ‘We have one assembly,” he con- 
tinued, “which practises no eloquence, and 
which has nevertheless done more for German 
interests than any other —that is the Federal 
Council (Bundesrath). I remember, indeed, 
that at first some attempts were made in this 
direction, “But I cut that short —at last I 
addressed them somewhat in these words: 
‘Gentlemen, we have nothing to do here with 
eloquence, with speeches which are intended 
to convince, because everybody brings his con- 
viction with him in his pocket —that is to say 
his instructions, It is mere waste of time. I 
think we had better confine ourselves to the 
representation of facts.’ Andso it was. No- 
body attempted a long speech after that. For 
this reason business was despatched much more 
quickly, and the Council has really accom- 
plished much,” 
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An incident of the entry into Paris is 
worth recording : — 


The chief related at dinner that he had gone 
into Paris with the troops, and had been rec- 
ognized by the people. Nevertheless, no 
demonstration against him followed. There 
was one man, however, who scowled at him in 
a very noticeable way. The minister at once 
rode up and begged a light of him, and the 
request was readily acceded to. 


Prince Bismarck’s contempt for France 
is sometimes brought in by head and ears, 
as witness an illustration from the clas- 
sics : — 

The ccuversation turning upon mythology, 
he said that “ he never could take to Apollo.” 
He had “flayed a man (Marsyas) out of pure 
conceit and envy, and shot dead the daughters 
of Niobe from similar motives. He is,” he 
continued, “ the genuine type of a Frenchman ; 
he is one of those who can’t bear that any one 
should play the flute better than themselves.” 
His being on the side of the Trojans, too, did 
not recommend him, His man would have 
been honest Vulcan, or, better still, Neptune 
—perhaps on account of the Quos ego! which 
however, he left unsaid. 


The following jottings may fill up a 
hearty and rather coarse picture : — 


We had before us cognac, claret, and spark- 
ling hock. Somebody mentioned beer, and 
thought we ought to have this too. The min- 
ister replied: “We don’t want that. The 
extensive use of beer is a thing to be regretted. 
It makes people stupid, lazy, and feeble. Our 
democratic pot-house politics are traceable to 
its influences. A bottle of good brandy were 
preferable.” 


On the road to Busancy the chancellor 
said : ‘The whole day I had had nothing but 
ration bread and bacon. Now we got a few 
eggs—five or six. The men wanted to have 
them boiled ; I, however, like them raw. Ac- 
cordingly I appropriated a couple, smashed 
them with my pommel, and refreshed myself. 
At daybreak I enjoyed the first warm food I 
had tasted for thirty-six hours ; it was only 
pea-soup, offered me by General Gében, but 
it seemed most delicious.” 

Later there was a roast fowl, “ whose tough- 
ness was, however, too much for the best 
tooth.” It had been offered to the minister by 
asutler after he had purchased an undressed 
one from a soldier. Bismarck had taken the 
former, paid for it, and had given the man in 
addition the one purchased from the soldier. 
“If we meet again in the war,” he said, “ you 
can return me the fowl roasted. If not, I hope 
you will restore it in Berlin.” 


On the road we caught up some fagged 
Bavarians, common soldiers, who were drag- 
ging themselves slowly along under a scorch- 
ing sun. “Ho, countryman !” called out the 
chancellor to one of them. ‘“ Would you like 





a drink of cognac?” Of course he would, 
and so would another, to judge from his long- 
ing eyes, and a third too, and so they ak 
and a few more too, each a draught out of the 
minister’s travelling-flask, and then out of 
mine. A cigar apiece appropriately closed the 
proceedings. 


One old story will bear re-telling : — 


T asked the minister about the celebrated 
cigar-story. “ At the sittings of the military 
commission, when Rochow represented Prus- 
sia at the Diet, only Austria smoked. Ro- 
chow, being a passionate smoker, would cer- 
tainly have liked to do likewise, but did not 
venture. When I came, I too longed for a 
cigar; and as I sawno reason why I should 
not have one, I begged a light from the presi- 
dent, and my request seemed to strike him and 
the other gentlemen with astonishment. - It 
was manifestly an event for them. Now only 
Austria and Prussia smoked. The other gen- 
tlemen thought the matter so important, that 
they sent home a report upon the point. The 
matter required much consideration, and for 
half a year only the two great powers smoked, 
Then Schrenkh, the Bavarian ambassador, 
began to support the dignity of his position 
by smoking. Nostitz of Saxony would have 
liked to join us, but seemed not to have re- 
ceived permission from his minister. On the 
next occasion, seeing the Hanoverian Bothwer 
indulging himself, he seems to have come to 
an understanding with Rodberg; for he pres- 
ently took a cigar from his case, and smoked 
away. There were only left Wiirtemberg and 
Darmstadt. But now the honor and impor- 
tance of their States imperatively demanded a 
similar right ; and so at the following sitting 
the Wiirtemberg delegate took out a cigar —I 
see it before me now, it was a long, thin, yel- 
lowish thing — and smoked half of it as a sac- 
rifice to the Fatherland.” 


Herr Busch’s book confirms the gen- 
eral impression that has been made upon 
European opinion by the figure of Prince 
Bismarck. His force is evident: he is 
very superior to the ministers, the diplo- 
matists, and the sovereigns of his epoch; 
he dominates them from the heights of his 
ascendancy. His superiority seems to 
consist in this, that he has perceived 
clearly what are the forces now active in 
Europe, and now effective in working the 
various transformations of Europe — the 
principle of nationalities, democratic aspi- 
rations, the press —and he has found out 
the secret of using them all in turn, and 
making them his instruments. His con- 
ception is definite and precise. He knows 
clearly what it is that he wants, while the 
others have only fugitive and flitting 
gleams. He has a will, while around him 
people have only velleities. His execu- 
tion is rapid, violent, assured, merciless. 
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His passion is evidently the greatness of 
his country. He attaches no great value 
either to honors, or wealth, or pleasures. 
But he is hard, and pays little heed to the 
lives of men. War has no horror to him. 
The German of the primitive time sur- 
vives in him; or, rather, he appears 
among us like the god Thor of the Scan- 
dinavian Olympus, bearing in his hand his 
iron hammer, and unchaining the tem- 
pests. EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” BTC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
(continued) 


“ Wuat was the foolish lad so pleased 
about? What nonsense was he getting 
into his head now?” 

The clock struck again before either 
spoke, and then it was Dr. Urquhart who 
started, for he thought it was about five 
miuutes since he shook hands with Em- 
mie, and had not the least conception that 
his mother had been looking at him disap- 
provingly for exactly half an hour. He 
even lighted and brought her bedroom 
candle, and stooped to give her the never- 
omitted good-night kiss, before he per- 
ceived the disquiet in her face, and be- 
came aware that there was something 
wrong. 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed. For a min- 
ute they stood looking at each other; and 
Mrs. Urquhart, though she would not 
withdraw her eyes from his, felt as if the 
Land of Beulah was crumbling round her. 
“ Are you really very angry with me for 
interrupting your talk with Miss West just 
now?” he asked. “Have not I a right 
to my share of talk with her as well as 
you?” 

“Tt was very ill-judged, Graham,” Mrs. 
Urquhart began, quite relieved that the 
opportunity of speaking her mind had 
come so soon. “It does not signify what 
an old woman like myself says to a girl’; 
but when you strike in you make it seri- 
ous. If you did but know how you looked 
when you came stalking down upon us 
from the inner room!” 

“T looked very ridiculous, I dare say ; 
one generally does when one is very much 
in earnest; but, mother, you are generally 
so quick at guessing. Don’t you under- 
stand why I could not bear to hear you 
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put such a notion into her head? She is 
such a child; she has no thought yet but 
for her own people and her own home. I 
am letting her go without a word, trusting 
to her coming back as simple-hearted as 
she went, and I hear you calmly suggest- 
ing a possibility I have not allowed my- 
self to think of — that I could not bear!” 

“Graham !—and you say yourself that 
‘she is a mere child.’ ” 

“ The dearest — the loveliest — the most 
perfect in the world. My wife and your 
daughter in the years to come — please 
God, mother —if only we have her safe 
back again.” 

Dr. Urquhart was not really a vain man, 
only a little over-hopeful, as early success- 
ful people are apt to be, and it did not 
occur to him that a simple little childish 
heart like this, might be the one good 
thing in the world — the one prize, that, for 
all his other triumphs, was beyond his win- 
ning. He did not think of that, and having 
spoken those two fateful words so sacred 
to him, he drew up his head, winking a 
little moisture perhaps from his eyes, but 
proud and smiling. 

Mrs. Urquhart sank down into her chair 
quite overwhelmed. She had fancied she 
wished her son to fall in love and marry. 
She had even been planning magnani- 
mously for Katharine Moore, at some quite 
distant date —a sensible, reliable, not too 
beautiful young woman. Mrs. Urquhart 
was of Mr. Caxton’s opinion as to the 
middling style of beauty desirable in one’s 
son’s wife — she could, she thought, have 
put up with that. Buta child with a pink 
and white face like Emmie West: an im- 
pulsive kittenish young thing, who came to 
her room, not two days ago, to borrow a 
thimble, confessing that her own had been 
missing for a fortnight—to give up the 
mending of her son’s linen, and the first 
place in his affection, to such charge as 
that, and not at a vaguely distant day 
either! Old as she was, Mrs. Urquhart 
had too vivid a recollection of scenes fol- 
lowing on her Edinburgh journey to be in 
doubt, when signs of the real true feeling 
were before her eyes. Yes, yes. Love, 
with all his youthful unrest, and all his 
jealous pangs and cloudy distractions, had 
come to-night into the Land of Beulah — 
but was it the Land of Beulah any longer, 
or only a hilly part of the journey where 
Apollyon had to be met and conquered 
once more? Mrs. Urquhart pressed her 
hands hard down on the arms of her chair, 
and turned her head away. She was nat- 
urally a warm-tempered, jealous-hearted 





woman, and had had hard struggles with 


























herself in past times. But she was used to 
victory. In five minutes it was all over. 
Apollyon had put his dart back again into 
the sheath, and spread his broad wings for 
flight, worsted for the last time, and sweet 
breaths from the heavenly hills were blow- 
ing tranquillity and peace about her old 
heart again. Was not her own love wait- 
ing for her there, beyond the river? and 
could she be so base as to grudge this good 
son a free choice of his ? 

“Dear littlke Emmie West!” she said 
softly. “ How I wish I had given her a 
second kiss to-night—a mother’s kiss! 
Well, we will both be in the way tosee her 
to-morrow morning, before she leaves the 
house, and whenever the time comes, as of 
course it will come, as soon as we have her 
here again, and you bring her to me for my 
blessing, there will be a warm welcome 
ready forher. She’s too good a daughter 
not to make a good wife for you, my son, 
and though she did not of course intend it, 
she showed plainly enough to-night which 
way her inclination was going.” 

“You think so really, mother? You 
make me very happy.” 

And when Mrs. Urquhart, afraid of a 
relapse if she were obliged to listen to any 
further raptures this evening, stretched 
out her hand for her bed-candle, she re- 
ceived the most affectionate embrace from 
her son she had had since the night of her 
widowhood — when he put his boyish arms 
round her and offered her the devotion of 
his young life to make up for her desolation. 
Of course she had known all along that 
the hour of her dethronement would come, 
she would have been quite miserable if it 
had never come, and now that it was here 
a little soon, she felt that the one thing to 
be done was to strip herself of every val- 
ued possession still her own, and cast all 
at the feet of her supplanter. What had 
she good enough to offer to Emmie West 
—to the person who had won her son’s 
heart from her? 

As she felt too much excited when she 
got into her own room to prepare for rest 
at once, she seated herself before her 
dressing-table and began an elaborate in- 
spection of old treasures, to discover 
something that might be sacrificed to her 
rival to-morrow. Should it be the wonder- 
ful cairngorm brooch that Graham had 
bought for her after their first separation 
with the savings of his school allowance ? 
or the solid gold pencil-case that repre- 
sented his first fee? or that dearer treas- 
ure yet, the old-fashioned locket in which 
her husband had put the first baby lock of 
hair? No, that must be a later gift. It 
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was dedicated to-night, but reserved for the 
bridal morning. The cairngorm brooch 
should be offered first. And then Mrs. 
Urquhart put on her strongest spectacles 
and wrote a neat little note to be slipped 
with the brooch into Emmie’s hand next 
morning; wondering, as she laboriously 
picked her phrases to make them cordial 
enough, that a disciplined heart should 
have such clinging roots round earthly 
possessions still, and yield the first place 
so grudgingly. 

If her ears had been quick enough, or 
if she could have seen through the ceiling 
of her room on to the balcony of the story 
above, her sense of loneliness would have 
been lessened, for she would have discov- 
ered that another heart in that house to- 
night was going through the self-same 
struggle. A novice Jearning her first les- 
son out of the great book of sacrifice in 
which women graduate for heaven, instead 
of a veteran spelling out the finis to which 
she had arrived. 

Mildie was the fellow-sufferer. The 
evening had been a very trying one for her. 
All the boys — including Harry — had 
been out of spirits, and consequently cap- 
tious with her tea-making, and after tea 
came an order from Mr. West for a gen- 
eral turn-out of the common stock of 
schoolbooks, that the most available speci- 
mens might be set aside for Aubrey to 
take to school with him. Harry presided 
over the business, but of course Mildie 
could not keep herself from hovering near 
her treasures, and smarting under a keen 
sense of injustice as she heard one after 
another of her favorites disposed of with- 
out any reference to her claims on them. 
Mildie’s Euclid was it? bought with her 
own money? Well, it was the only decent 
one among the lot. She must give it up, 
and be content with Casa’s old one. 
What could it matter to her if the second 
half of the third book was torn out? She 
would never get anything like so far with 
no one to help her. The Latin diction- 
ary that had lost all its D’s and its L’s, 
might stay on the schoolroom shelf. The 
Gentle Lamb was going to leave off Latin 
and sink to the commercial school after 
Easter, and as for Mildie, she was only 
learning for her own amusement. It could 
not signify if she had to guess all the 
words beginning with D or L for the rest 
of her life. A girl’s Latin translations 
were sure to be rum enough, Casa opined, 
whatever sort of dictionary she used. 

To wind up the insults and injuries of 
the evening, Mildié was requested, quite 
good-naturedly, for no one had noticed her 
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sufferings, to write Aubrey’s name and ad-| one saw the hardship. She was the only 
dress legibly in the first page of each of | person in the family who cared for study, 


these books —her books that she had 
valued and used so much more diligently, 
and to so much better purpose than any- 
body else in the house — and then to take 
them and put them away in his room to be 
packed in his new school-box to-morrow. 
She did it, mentally comparing berself to a 
Carthaginian mother dropping her chil- 
dren through the hands of Moloch ; but on 
leaving Casa’s attic, she felt she could not 
go down-stairs again to look at the rav- 
ished bookshelves and be badgered by the 
boys for her red eyes. What remotest 
corner of the house should she rush to, to 
have a good cry and ease her angry heart ? 
Members of large families in crowded 
houses find the luxury of grief as difficult 
of attainment sometimes as other luxuries 
generally supposed to be more costly. 
Mildie could think of only one spot where 
she could secure five minutes’ solitude and 
freedom to look as she liked and sob as 
loudly as she pleased without provoking 
criticism. 

This spot was rather a summer’s than a 
winter’s retreat — a certain level bit of the 
leads at the back of the house, to which 
there was access by a little door in one of 
the attic rooms. The night was cold and 
there was snow on the roof, but what did 
that matter? Mildie threw a shawl over 
her head, pushed the little door hard, and 
emerged among a forest of chimney-pots. 
She soon made her way among them to 
the spot she had in her mind, and then 
stood still. The novelty of the scene in 
its winter aspect drew her thoughts from 
herself at first, and checked the tears she 
had come toshed. Far below were the gas- 
lights stretching up and down the narrow 
back street, and a file of men and women 
drudging past them through the black 
siush to which the morning’s snow had 
been trampled; but around her still lay 
patches of dazzling white mixed with red 
gables and yawning black chimneys, and 
over all stretched a sky of thin cloud, 
silvered in one spot with frosty moonlight. 
Dictionaries and Euclids did not look so 
all-important here in this wide white-and- 
black world as they had looked in the 
schoolroom below, but Mildie was not dis- 
posed to let go her hold on her grievance 
so easily. Hers was not a romantic sor- 
row, like that of a young girl wounded in 
her first secret love, but perhaps she felt 
quite as forlorn and sore-hearted as any 
lovesick maiden, and she had come up 
here to have it out with herself. 


and she was robbed of her opportunities 
and turned into a drudge without any one 
so much as acknowledging that it was a 
sacrifice. Her life was taken up and 
folded away in the dark that other people 
might do as they pleased with theirs. 
Alma marry a rich man, and Emmie travel 
abroad with Aunt Rivers, and Casa enjoy 
privileges he would make nothing of — 
and all the time Mildie had thoughts and 
ambitions in that rough head of hers such 
as would never come to any of them. She 
knew it well enough, though she knew 
also that she should be laughed utterly 
to scorn by every one if she were even to 
hint at anything of the kind. Oh, it did 
seem hard! and now the tears came in a 
plentiful rain, and Mildie crossed her 
arms on the wet parapet, quite heedless 
of damage to the shawl in which she had 
folded them, and laid her face down and 
sobbed out her moan. Stormy, heart- 
shaking sobs at first, dying down into gen- 
tler heaving of her breast against the 
grimy wet parapet she had chosen to 
weep upon. 

“Hush ! hush!” 

The sound seemed to come out of the 
air and dropped into Mildie’s ears, half 
soothingly, half remonstratingly, in rough 
but loving tones. 

“ Hush, then, hush!” 

She raised her head and looked over 
the parapet. The words were being 
spoken down there. A woman was lean- 
ing against the railings of an area below, 
resting for a moment while she tried to 
readjust her burden, a wailing child, so as 
to give it a warmer fold of a ragged shawl 
in which her half-naked bosom and it 
were wrapped together. 

“ Hush, dear; hush !” 

It was a softer whisper now, soft, almost 
satisfied, for the child’s cries were stilled, 
and Mildie, from her station above, saw 
the mother pull herself upright and set out 
on her way again, staggering and swaying 
under her load from weakness and weari- 
ness, but plodding on and on down the dim 
street, through ice and mire, till darkness 
and distance swallowed her up. 

How long had she been carrying that 
baby, and how far ? — Mildie vaguely won- 
dered. How her arms must ache, and yet 
how closely they clasped their burden 
round! 

There was something more in Mildie 
after all than the pert, pedantic schoolgirl 
she appeared to outsiders. She could un- 
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and mathematics, and get glimpses, some- 
times in irregular ways, into matters that 
her studies did not touch atall. She could 
not have explained to Casabianca why that 
woman’s “ Hush!” and tne sight of her 
burdened figure plodding on down the 
comfortless street, took all the anger and 
pain out of her heart, and suddenly ele- 
vated household drudgery far above learn- 
ing, into a kind of glorious martyrdom 
indeed, which had no shade of bitterness 
in it: yet such was the effect it had on her. 
She no longer felt injured or solitary — 
there were other burden-bearers, more 
than enough. Was one a woman for any- 
thing else? Mildie saw it all in a flash of 
lightning; and something else too loomed 
up vague and grand in her thoughts to be 
pondered over till it grew clear in after 
years. The woman-born, who called him- 
self the chief bearer of burdens, was it 
not in virtue of nearness to him that the 
call to bear burdens for others, unthanked 
and unnoticed, came so often to women? 
Was there anything really greater? Was 
it not being called to sit in the highest 
room, nearest to the Giver of the feast ? 

Mrs. Urquhart would have been content 
with her fellow-struggler’s progress in her 
first lesson, if she could have read the 
thoughts that busied Mildie’s brain as she 
crept back through the low door into the 
house again, and set herself to wash the 
grimy marks from her shaw! at the sink in 
the housemaid’s closet. It was cold there, 
but Emmie and her mother were still talk- 
ing in the bedroom, and Mildie resolved 
not to disturb them by bringing her own 
uncomfortable self into their presence be- 
fore it was necessary. 

When she crept into the room at last, 
all was quiet, and Emmie was kneeling by 
her bedside, lingering a little longer than 


-usual, this last night, over her evening 


prayers. For the last week or so, since a 
certain conversation with Alma, Emmie 
had added a clause to her petitions for 
relations and friends which had Alma’s 
name in it, a prayer hardly worded but 
breathed low — that when the time came 
Alma might be led to make somebody 
happy —or rather kept from giving him 
such pain as Emmie knew of. To-night 
she paused over the words, for she remem- 
bered suddenly that it was too late to 
frame such a petition now. It was all over, 
and Alma had put it out of her power to 
give joy or pain to that person more. 
There was, as he had phrased it himself, 
“nothing more to be said.” The recollec- 
tion brought Emmie’s prayers to a hasty 
conclusion. She jumped up and hurried 


to bed, for she was conscious that a great 
throb had come to her heart with that cer- 
tainty, a throb of triumph, not of pain, and 
it frightened her to find such a feeling had 
come for such a cause. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SNOWDROPS. 


To enjoy a walk through Kensington 
Gardens as Christabel Moore enjoyed hers 
one soft February afternoon a week after 
Emmie left England, one must have lived 
for a year at least in a close quarter of 
London; one must have had a good deal 
of anxious hard work to do there, and 
perhaps, added to this, one must be young, 
and an artist, and a dreamer with an un- 
troubled heart, like Christabel. 

One thing is certain that the touch of 
the sun-warmed wind on her cheek, and 
the fresh, growing smell from the borders, 
and the tremulous quiver of life in the 
slender branch-tips against the sky, trans- 
ported Christabel into a world of rapture 
where not many people could have followed 
her. Katharine could not, she would have 
enjoyed a leisurely walk beneath the bud- 
ding trees, and noted all the tokens of 
reviving vegetation more minutely perhaps 
than Christabel, but she would have seen 
a good many other things too that would 
somewhat have spoiled the spring poetry 
for her. The pinched, pale faces of the 
group of children, hunting among that 
heap of dead leaves for a possible last 
year’s chestnut, —the staggering gait of 
the man who has just left the seat by the 
pond and wandered away among the trees, 
—the hunchbacked figure crutching itself 
slowly down the broad walk. 

The human side of the picture would 
have been too prominent with Katharine, 
to permit her to revel in the natural beauty, 
but Christabel was endowed with the fairy 
gift of seeing everywhere just what she 
chose to see, one aspect of things at a 
time, and that so intently as to shut out all 
else, even herself, from her thoughts. 

To-day, she was not merely in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, she was walking through a 
bridal chamber, and seeing the newly- 
awakened earth deck herself in the fairest 
of her many robes to receive her bride- 
groom’s greeting kiss —that vesture of 
faintest, tenderest green, which in England 
nature puts on for a day or two at the 
opening of the year and lays aside in tears, 
never to be resumed again, when her 
bridegroom Summer disappoints her and 
delays his coming. No touch of the 





evanescent glory was lost on Christabel ; 
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her eyes greedily drank in all the delicate 
coloring, the pale sunshine, the pearly- 
grey shadows, the misty haze of green in 
which the black branches of the distant 
trees seemed to be bathed, the touches of 
autumn russet lingering here and there, 
the lovely tints of the clouds reflected in 
the water. As she looked, her pulse 
quickened with a vague expectation and 
hope of coming joy, as if she herself had 
become a portion of the new activity she 
felt stirring in all things around her. 

It never occurred to her that passers-by 
might stare to see her stand motionless so 
long peering down at the common wonder 
of an open-eyed daisy in the grass. And 
as she followed with rapture in her eyes 
the heavy flight of a rook over the roof of 
Kensington Palace, bearing a twig for the 
repair of its nest in the vanerable rookery 
behind Holland House, she did not hear 
the remark, “ How strange!” which two 
ladies who had left their carriage at the 
gate, and were taking a turn down the 
broad walk, exchanged as they passed her, 
their long trains almost touching her dusty 
feet, They even glanced back, when they 
had walked some distance, to ascertain if 
she was still standing gazing up at the 
clouds, so strangely had the intense joy in 
her small, pale face struck them, ed so 
unaccountable did it appear to them, that 
a grown-up person should take such an 
absorbed interest in the flight of a bird. 
A shabby person too, whose brown dress 
— though it was brightened with scarlet 
ribbons — was made of the commonest 
materials, and of a style that had not come 
out of any fashion-book. What reason 
could she have to be happy because the 
rooks were building their nests again and 
spring was coming? Spring could not 
mean a gay London season for her! 

Christabel’s soul had followed the rook 
to its wind-rocked ancestral castle, and 
wished it success in its building by the 
time these observers had done puzzling 
themselves about her, and then she turned 
off the walk among the trees, ready for the 
next pleasure the spring afternoon had to 
give her. She had a full hour for enjoy- 
ment, for a lesson she had come into that 
part of London to give had been inter- 
rupted at its commencement, and as Kath- 
arine would not expect her home till the 
usual time, she could spend the interval in 
walking about as she pleased. The feel 
of the grass under her feet carried her 
thoughts back to other springs, and visions 
rose of green valleys starred with prim- 
roses running up between the velvety or 
wooded sides of Lancashire hills, but she 





did not regret them, they were as much 
hers here as there, for they were a part of 
the spring in which she was rejoicing. 

The sunshine and the west wind were 
telling her of the growth of flowers some- 
where, and that was enough — nay, did not 
the air even seem to bring her a faint, 
faint suggestion of the delicate odor of 
spring flowers? This became so real, that 
it woke her from her reverie at last, and 
forced her to notice where she had wan- 
dered. She was standing close to the gar- 
dener’s cottage, near Queen’s Gate, and 
the flowers she had been dreaming about 
were at her feet — not mountain primroses 
indeed, but something that for the moment 
did quite as well for Christabel — a border 
fenced in, but open to sight, of early snow- 
drops, with here and there a crocus bud 
breaking like a flake of fire among their 
snow. 

The discovery so delighted her that she 
turned round involuntarily to look for 
Katharine to share her joy, and her eyes 
fell on a little child lying asleep close to 
the railings, through which he had pushed 
the fingers of one hand. He had crept 
away from a group of larger children at 
play by the pond, tempted by the flowers, 
and fallen asleep weary with his efforts to 
reach them. 

Christabel stooped down to look at the 
little white face, and one of those quick 
impulses that broke in upon her dreamy 
moods seized her. Poor little human bud 
that had so much less promise in its open- 
ing than the brother flower-buds it had 
stretched after in vain, what could she do 


to bring a little touch of spring-tide pleas- © 


ure near it? 

She had some biscuit in her bag which 
she had forgotten to eat at luncheon time, 
and the notion of slipping them into the 


thin hand that lay stretched out sleepily on - 


the grass, and then stealing out of sight, 
leaving the little one to open its eyes on 
the gift without any clue from whence it 
came, just pleased her fancy. The sleepy 
fingers clutched the food with the instinct 
of hunger, and Christabel, stooping down, 
drew the corner of the child’s ragged frock 
over his hand to hide what it held from 
any covetous passer-by. Then she stood 
watching till the eyelids that kad half 
opened at her touch closed comfortably, 
and the even breathing of baby sleep came 
again. 

She was just thinking of moving away, 
when a voice close behind her said, — 

“Good afternoon, Miss Moore; is it 
one of our old friends you have got there, 
or a ‘babe in the wood’ that you are cov- 
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ering with leaves? May another robin 
come and help?” 

She turned at the sound of the voice, and 
her hand was taken and eagerly clasped in 
another, and she was conscious of a look 
of extreme pleasure in two handsome grey 
eyes which met and held hers a second or 
two before she could think of any word to 
say in answer. 

It was not exactly surprise at the meet- 
ing that kept her silent — she had always 
thought she should meet “ Fortunatus ” (as 
she called him in her thoughts) again some- 
time — it was rather the wonder that comes 
when an event falls out so exactly as it has 
been imagined that it seems a result, or an 
echo of the thought. If she had spoken 
out the first words that came to her, she 
would have said, “So you are really here 
to-day. I felt as if you ought to.come on 
such a day as this, and you are here.” 

Luckily, words always lagged very far 
behind thoughts with her, and her compan- 
ion was in no hurry for her to speak ; he 
was quite satisfied with what her eyes and 
the delicate rose-flush that spread over her 
face said as they stood together in the 
spring sunshine. Even when the greet- 
ings were ended, and they were walking 
side by side, the conversation flowed 
slowly at first, and they did not for a few 
minutes look at each other again. Each 
seemed to be afraid of disturbing the im- 
pression of that involuntary meeting gaze 
which had made questions and answers, 
greetings and assurances of pleasure in 
each other’s company, so ridiculously poor 
and unnecessary. 

Lord Anstice spoke first. 

“Well, I shall always know where to 
find you for the future. I shall look out 
for the most miserable, starved, ragged 
child in London, and stick close to him; 
and by-and-by you'll appear to give him a 
surprise.” 

“] did not know I was such a difficult 
person to find,” said Christabel shyly. 

“You are, however; I have called three 
times in Saville Street since I got back to 
London, and each time you were out; and 
on the last occasion I had the door almost 
slammed in my face by an old dragon who 
muttered something about lodgers’ visit- 
ors. After that I invaded your old watch- 
maker’s shop, and tried to pump him about 

your times and seasons of going out and 
eing at home; but not a word could I 
drag out of him, though I hung about his 
place over an hour, and would have 
bought a chronometer if he would have let 
me. 

“ How odd of David! but you quite mis- 
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took the way to his heart if you showed 
even a distant intention of carrying off one 
of his three chronometers. A reasonable 
silver hunting-watch he might have sold 
= with pleasure, if he thought you capa- 

le of taking care of it, and that you could 
rightly afford to pay for it; but one of his 
chronometers that he has been working at 
half his lifetime, it would take a long and 
intimate acquaintance for David to trust 
= with that, and,” — glancing up timidly, 

ut yet with a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes — “I doubt whether you are exactly 
the sort of person ever to merit such a 
mark of confidence from him.” 

“Why not? Why should not he trust 
me?” 

“ The story of Fortunatus’s purse would 
tell terribly against you with David. He 
is a Scotchman, and a political economist 
as well, and I have often wondered what 
he would say to our indiscriminate giving 
that night. Do you know I have even 
been a little bit afraid myself that it was 
wrong — to you— I hope ——” 

Christabet hesitated ; and then, looking 
up into Fortunatus’s face, while the color 
rushed over her own, she said earnestly, — 

“T have often thought about it, and 
hoped that my recklessness that night did 
not really inconvenience you — that it has 
been made upto you some way. Will you 
tell me if the engagement — the work that 
has kept you away from London all this 
time, has proved as profitable as I hope it 
has, and more than made amends for your 
generosity?” 

Her eyes fell from his face as she spoke, 
and wandered over his person as if half 
afraid of detecting some sign of privation ; 
and he turned a little away, coloring almost 
as vividly as she had done. 

“Work! oh it did not make any differ- 
ence to me! But, Miss Christabel,” in a 
pleased tone, “it was immensely jolly of 
you to trouble your head as much as all 
that abou, me. Nobody else does. You 
have really been afraid I should miss that 
money ?” , 

“You must forgive me if I have made a 
mistake; you see I have not at present 
any very grand notions of an artist’s earn- 
ings. My own are not so magnificent as 
to warrant recklessness, and though I am 
beginning to have a few friends in my own 
profession, I don’t get much encourage- 
ment from their experience. We none of 
us can boast of rapid success ; and did you 
not tell me you were only a beginner?” 

“Only a beginner, as you say; but— 
these friends of yours” (in a tone of dis- 
content) “ you said we.” 
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“Why should not I have friends? I 
am not the only girl in London working 
at art.” 

“Oh yes, I see, lady friends. Well, 1 
don’t fall in with men friends so easily. I 
have always been a surly-tempered, lonely 
sort of fellow—since I can remember 
myself, best pleased with my own com- 
pany. When I was little my mother shut 
me up, and made a misanthrope of me by 
way of keeping me out of temptation, and 
when I came to be my own master, though 
I broke loose at first, and saw something 
of the world, the instinct to get back into 
my shell and follow out my crotchets alone 
soon came back. I don’t like half the 
world to know what I’mdoing. My notion 
of happiness is to get out of the crowd and 
feel free, with plenty of space to do what I 
like, and be what I like, without any one 
troubling his or her head about me. I 
fancy that must be your taste too.” 

“ji am not over six feet high,” said 
Christabel, peeping up at her companion’s 
towering head, and not being able to 
keep a gleam of the admiration she felt 
from stealing under her thick eyelashes. 
“ There is no need for me to pine for soli- 
tudes. I can creep about low down in a 
crowd without anybody seeing me.” 

“TI saw you, though. The two millions 
of people in London could not hide you 
from me. I found youout. I shall always 
feel grateful to a crowd for that.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Christabel said, with that fine smile of 
hers, just touched with sarcasm, “ Does 
nothing short of an accident in a crowd 
force a friend upon you? I should not 
have given you credit for such resolute 
reserve, from what I have seen of you.” - 

“What! Because I have talked of my- 
self to you, and, as you think, told you so 
much show my private concerns? You'll 
understand the ins and outs of my oddi- 
ties better some day, and meanwhile I can 
tell you that it takes a great deal more than 
an accident in a crowd to make me speak 
out. It takes you — nothing in the world 
less than that would do it — and besides 
I had seen you before the accident, and 
made up my mind ina minute to see you 
again if I could.” 

“ You would have found it very hard,” 
said Christabel. “Iam a will-o’-the-wisp 
even to myself, and I don’t think /am al- 
ways to be seen at the place where my 
body is, if you can understand such a 
thing. I can walk about and talk very 
fairly well, to most people, without being 
there at all. I have been doing it all this 
afternoon, till first the flowers and then 


” 





you brought the two halves of me to- 
gether.” 

“Did I not know that as well as you can 
tell itme? I was watching you for half 
an hour before I spoke to you, waiting for 
you to come back. I shall never mind 
waiting till you are ready to talk; it inter- 
ests me; and I say, now we have met a 
second time, we are not going to lose sight 
of each other for two months again. Are 
we?” 

“T don’t know,” said Christabel hesi- 
tatingly ; “we are very busy people, Kath- 
arine and I, and we have not much time to 
give to our friends. I amafraid — I mean 
I think —it must be on rare days, Christ- 
mas eves, spring days in the middle of 
winter like this, that we look for meetings. 
That is how I think it will be.” 

“JI don’t think so. That would not sat- 
isfy me. It might suit you well enough, 
who have lots of friends, all those people 
you called we, but you forget how lonely I 
am. You will see me a great deal oftener 
than that now I have come back to Lon- 
don.” 

“ Are you really quite as lonely as you 
say?” asked Christabel, smiling. “ You 
talk of my friends, but there is your cousin, 
whom all my little Saville Street world are 
enthusiastic in praising, whom even the 
magnificent Miss Alma Rivers is said to 
regard with favor. We have no such hero 
among our acquaintance, to give us conse- 
quence and stand by us in our troubles.” 

“ Wynyard ! so people praise him to you, 
do they? Spare me the repetition. He 
has been thrust upon me all my life by one 
person or another, and there are reasons 
why I have always more or less of an un- 
comfortable feeling when I am with him. 
I don’t mean but that he is a thoroughly 
good fellow, and I’ve no doubt I should, 
as you suggest, take my troubles to him; 
but for pleasure give me a companion that 
no one has recommended to me. Why 
not you and your sister? Why should not 
you help me through some of my lonely 
evenings? Why should not you give les- 
sons to me, as well as to your old watch- 
maker?” 

* You would soon find old David a very 
contentious fellow-pupil, and would tire of 
sitting among his clocks, listening to his 
bad French and queer philosophy.” 

“JT did not mean that. I meant why 
should I not come to Saville Street on the 
evenings when you are at home, and have 
a lesson —say in drawing? There must 
be lots of things that you could teach me, 
for I have never found any one from whom 
I could learn anything worth learning yet.” 
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“ You ought to be able to draw a great 
deal better than I do to call yourself an 
artist at all — but -——” 

“ You will let me come?” 

“T will ask Katharine. It is not our 
own house, you know; we pay a very small 
rent for our attic rooms, and we don’t feel 
that we have a right to bring many visitors, 
much less a regular pupil to the house — 
and besides — we think a great deal of 
ourselves, it is true, but hardly so much 
as to induce us to undertake you for a 
scholar.” 

“It must be managed somehow; we will 
never be so long again — two months with- 
out seeing each other.” 

Christabel’s smiling eyes fell under the 
look that went with these words, and they 
sauntered on under the trees in another 
pleasant, spell-bound silence, that lasted 
for many minutes without either finding it 
awkward. It seemed a waste of time to 
talk, while the sunshine fell so softly round 
them, and the certainty of content in each 
other’s presence had stolen into their 
hearts, making them tremblingly afraid of 
perilling their new joy by words that were 
sure to be less true than the thoughts 
which seemed to pass unexpressed be- 
tween them. It might have been an hour, 
and it might have been five, for any ac- 
count of time they took, when Christabel 
found herself close to the gate by which 
she was accustomed to leave the gardens 
on her way to Saville Street, and noticed 
how long their shadows lay on the gravel 
walk. 

“TI must make haste home,” she ex- 
claimed, “ Katharine will be there before 
me, and I don’t like that to happen; for 
since her accident she has taken to being 
nervous for me, though never for her- 
self.” 

“ But home is a long way off, and I am 
going to call on your sister; our walk does 
not end here.” 

“T am afraidit must. I shall ride home 
in that red omnibus you see standing 
there, and I don’t think Katharine would 
like me to bring a visitor, not even a new 
pupil, home to-night. She is not quite 
strong yet, and she will have had an anx- 
ious day. She was to see a friend this 
afternoon who has undertaken to give her 
information and advice about the next 
steps she is to take in following out her 
medical studies. She fears she has come 
to an end of the little she can do in En- 
gland, and the decision she will have heard 
to-day is all-important to us, and will need 
a great deal of talking over, and perhaps 
the forming of new plans.” 
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“Not anything that will take you away 
from London, I hope. Do you know once 
or twice while I was in Scotland such a 
horror came over me with the thought that 
I might never find you again, that I could 
hardly keep myself from rushing off by the 
next train to make sure that those wonder- 
ful attics and yourself were in the land of 
reality where I could get at you! You 
won’t vanish away suddenly now that I 
have found you again?” 

“What makes you think of such a 
thing? I shall go wherever Katharine has 
to go, of course; but our changes can’t be 
sudden; we could not give up our pupils 
and our work at once, too much depends 
on them, as I should think you would 
know.” 

“It would be too hard on me, if when, 
for the first time in my life, I have found 
friends to my mind they should be whisked 
away before I have got any good out of 
them. Shall you be passing through the 
gardens at the same hour next week? 
Since Saville Street seems to be an almost 
impregnable fortress, 1 must look out for 
youhere. I shall be sure to meet you here, 
at all events.” 

“Yes, atall events,” said Christabel, dis- 
engaging her hand from the farewell clasp 
which threatened to be too long. She did 
not feel quite satisfied with herself when 
she was in the omnibus on her way back 
to Katharine, and was able to think quietly 
over what she had said and looked and felt. 
She wished, since she could not deny to 
herself that this unexpected meeting was 
a great event to her, that she had accepted 
Fortunatus’s offer of companionship home, 
and given Katharine an opportunity of 
seeing and understanding once for all the 
terms of close acquaintanceship into which 
they two had unaccountably stumbled. 
She regretted for the hundredth time that 
small concealment on Christmas eve, 
which had made her, so she thought, shy 
of speaking her artist friend’s name to 
Katharine, and induced her to hide away, 
as she had never before hidden thought or 
feeling from Katharine, the recollections 
that had been often in her mind, the 
oftener, perhaps, because she had never 
spoken them. How could she begin now, 
and how would Katharine bear the revela- 
tion of an interest absorbing her, in whose 
beginnings she had had no part? Was it 
really true that such a thing had happened 
as that she had a separate interest from 
Katharine? Christabel tried for a time to 
argue the unwelcome conviction away, but 
ended by only wishing vehemently that she 
could feel as free from any personal con- 
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cern inthe discussion of future plans that 
was to take place this evening, as she had 
felt when she set forth on her day’s work. 
There was no use she found in telling her- 
self that she was free; she must keep 
her strength for struggling to put the 
selfish, unshared interest aside, and try to 
hide from Katharine’s tender eyes the 
anxiety she was herself aware of, the 
sick eagerness which she feared would 
make her hang breathless on Katharine’s 
words, and feel as if each wise reason she 
might bring forward in favor of leaving 
London was a sentence of banishment, a 
death-warrant to a hope which was already 
the sum of interest in life to her. Whata 
terrible bondage to have fallen into since 
morning, and yet the next minute Christa- 
bel was smiling to herself. Since morn- 
ing — one little day — and it was possible 
to live a week, a month, a year, a lifetime 
of days, every one of which might be rich 
with the same delight that this one had 
held. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LETTERS. 


KATHARINE was the first to reach home. 
While she waited for Christabel, she moved 
their tea-table from the neighborhood of 
the fire to the window recess, spread the 
tea before the open window, and placed a 
little bunch of violets among the cups and 
saucers to celebrate, on this first mild 
evening of the year, a change from their 
winter to their summer quarters, as im- 
portant to them as going out of town is to 
other people. She had finished her ar- 
rangements some little time before Chris- 
tabel appeared, yet she did not, as she had 
been in the habit of doing lately, greet her 
entrance with an exclamation of relief. 
She lookéd up eagerly indeed from a letter 
she had just finished reading, but there 
was some other thought than welcome of 
Christabel in her face, something so im- 
portant that it had put ordinary thoughts 
aside for a while. 

“Letters,” said Christabel, hurrying up 
to her, and finding her heart sink with a 
vague foreboding as she looked into Kath- 
arine’s deep eyes and tried to make out 
what the unusual expression in them 
meant. An augury of change, surely, but 
what of that? Christabel had always 
hitherto been ready for the next step, not 
having had any great stake in things as 
they were till now. 

“ Letters for us?” 

“Yes, indeed; and one that will have a 





most important bearing on our discussion 


to-night. I have hardly taken it in yet. 
At first sight it seems almost too g to 
be real, and that there must be objections 
underneath when we come to think it over, 
But let us have tea first. I had meant 
this to be our festival of settling into spring 
habits; and I intended to give our sunset 
chimney-pots an affectionate greeting for 
another summer’s contemplation of them ; 
and here comes a reversal of everything, 
But eat first. What have we to be afraid 
of, dearest? So long as we keep together, 
and our plans are progressing, what can 
it matter whether chimney-pots or snow- 
mountains reflect the sunsets we watch 
side by side?” 

“ Snow-mountains!” repeated Christa- 
bel slowly. “ Then I suppose the result 
of your inquiries to-day convinces you of 
the uselessness of remaining longer in 
London, and that you must seek what you 
want further away; but I thought it was 
to be Paris.” 

“ So it was this morning, but I had come 
to the conclusion just now that for shat I 
must wait another whole year. I have 
consulted my friends, and even had a talk 
with Dr. Urquhart, who was wonderfully 
kind, and entered into the matter thor- 
oughly; we won’t say for whose sake, but 
certainly it was not through any special 
sympathy with my aims. It is perfectly 
true, as I feared. The one door which let 
one lady student through is closed forever 
against women in England. My year’s 
private study has given me courage to per- 
severe, and certainty of my. own powers of 
endurance, but it has not advanced mea 
single step towards my end, and every 
month longer in London will be wasted 
time. Yet I had come to the sad conclu- 
sion that another summer at least must be 
wasted, for that our funds were not in a 
condition to allow us to risk such a step as 
removal to Paris, where we might be long 
before you got any work, and where, though 
we might easily find another Air Throne, 
we should not have such a landlady as Mrs. 
West, or such friends as the Urquharts. 
I came home out of heart, thinking that 
everything was against me. I am not so 
strong as I used to be since my illness, I 
think; and just as I was looking at our 
chimney-pots, and wondering how long the 
months of another summer of hope de- 
ferred would seem, I heard the postman’s 
knock down below, and the next minute up 
came Mildred West with the letters we are 
going to read together after tea. You look 
pale, darling; you have walked too far. 
Let me see you eat and drink before we 
say anything more. Oh, when shall I have 
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worked my way up so far that I can put 
an end to drudgery for you, and make 
such a home for you as you ought to 
have?” 

“Make me into an idle young -_ 
again? What heresy!” cried Christabel, 
rousing herself with a great effort to speak 
lightly. 

After tea she brought a stool and placed 
it so that she could rest her head against 
Katharine’s knee, and hide her face, lest, 
in the course of the discussion, it should 
say something she did not want it to say. 

“Now for the letters,” she began; 
“there seems to be a budget.” 

“The thick one is from Emmie West, 
and when we have settled our own busi- 
ness, we will invite the party from the back 
sitting-room down-stairs to hear you read 
italoud. Mildie is always hanging about 
looking out for an invitatiom to come up 
here, and as our time will be short, per- 
haps we had better give them all the pleas- 
ure we can.” 

“Oh, Katharine, let me have the other 
letter at once! Don’t play with my anxi- 
ety with any more hints about going. Tell 
me the news at once.” 

“Directly. It is my own anxiety I am 
playing with, lest there should turn out to 
be a flaw in the good news when we come 
to look at it closely. Do you remember a 
blind lady with whom we travelled up to 
London eighteen months ago, to whom I 
talked a great deal during the journey?” 

“Yes — yes; you found a bag her com- 
panion had lost, and she seemed to take a 
liking to you.” 

“ And was interested in my intention of 
studying medicine. She gave me some 
introductions, and we exchanged names 
and addresses when we parted at the sta- 
tion. I wrote once to the address she 
gave me three months after we settled our- 
selves here, and now more than a year after 
comes her answer. Hereit is; she writes 
from Zurich, where she is living now ina 
little house of her own, and you will see 
she has ascertained that I can take a med- 
ical degree there as well as in Paris, and 
she offers me a home in her house if I like 
to come and act as her secretary while I 
am studying. The lady who has lived with 
her hitherto is going to be married ; and if 
I accept the offer she wants me to come at 
Once. Read what she says.” 

There was a little pause, and then Chris- 
tabel, as she folded the sheet and put it 
back in Katharine’s hand, said in a low 
voice,— 

“There is nothing said about me; she 
seems to have forgotten all about me.” 
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“ Dearest, but you don’t suppose that 
even such an immediate prospect as this 
opens of gaining my great wish could make 
me forget you for an instant? Don’t you 
see what is said in the postscript about 
cheap lodgings in the town, if I prefer to 
have my evenings to myself? And then 
there is the promise of a small salary. 
This is what we have to consider, whether 
the money we have in hand now will cover 
our journey to Zurich, and your expenses 
there for the first three months. After 
that time you will have got employment, 
teaching or drawing, and my first quarter’s 
salary will be due; and I shall perhaps be 
adding something more to our funds by 
night-work. Bring out the money-box, and 
let us count our savings. If we can’t 
make them do, the wale scheme, tempt- 
ing as it looks, must be given up. But I 
am sanguine. People live on such small 
sums abroad; and I for one should feel a 
dragon’s appetite for work, and a giant’s 
strength, if I saw the way to my end so 
plainly before me.” 

Christabel shook her head as she rose 
to comply with Katharine’s request. “I 
will bring the box, dear, but I know the 
hollowness of its condition better than you 
do, for I have managed it since you were 
ill, — perhaps not so cleverly as you would 
have done. However, let us face the 
worst.” 

Bringing the box and pouring its con- 
tents on Katharine’s knee, she said, “* Count 
out your money, Kitty, before it is too dark 
to know sovereigns from shillings. There 
is something more due to me for this term’s 
lessons, but I cannot get hold of that till 
Easter, and I should perhaps forfeit the 
greater part of my school-fees, if I left 
suddenly without proper notice.” 

Some talk and calculation followed, and 
then Katharine slowly replaced the money, 
piece by piece, in the box, and locked it. 

“Well,” said Christabel, putting her 
hand over Katharine’s. It was almost too 
dark to see, but Christabel felt a large tear 
fallon the back of her hand from Katha- 
rine’s eyes. It took a great deal to make 
Katharine weep. Christabel had to look 
back to quite childish days for the last 
time — an occasion when there had beena 
little quarrel between the sisters — when 
this had happened. 

“T am very foolish,” Katharine said 
faintly, “ but I was thinking of what you 
said one day about the consequences of 
my accident stretching out so much fur- 
ther than we foresaw at first. If I had 
not been ill —if even I had not yielded to 
your entreaties, and bought a warm dress 
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and cloak for my first going-out, I need 
not have sent the refusal to Zurich that 
now must go. How little I thought that 
night, when I held back the man from 
striking his wife again, that I was knock- 
ing over my own best chance of gaining 
what I had most at heart! Do you re- 
member what you said about the Nornir’s 
thread? We did not know then that there 
was another great knot in her weaving still 
to come.” 

“No,” said Christabel. Then she 
paused, for her thoughts flew off to yet 
another very differently colored thread in 
the web of consequences, and her heart 
began to beat so quickly that she could 
not speak. She knew now, that the deci- 
sion which had cost Katharine that bitter 
tear had been felt as an escape by her— 
an escape from a pain so great that it ac- 
tually seemed worse to bear than the sight 
of Katharine’s sorrow. What could she 
do to atone for such selfishness? Katha- 
rine must not be sacrificed for her just 
now, when conscience told her that the 
entire exclusive love which had hitherto 
made the utmost sacrifice for each other 
seem only natural, was beginning on her 
side to have a flaw in it. 

Katharine rose to return the treasure- 
box to its usual place, and so end the con- 
versation, but Christabel put out her hand, 
and drew her back into her chair. “ Wait 
a minute, dear, I have something to say to 
you. Katharine, you must not give up 
Zurich. This offered help is the turning- 
point of your life, — the one chance of suc- 
cess that you can hardly hope to have 
again if you turn away from it now.” 

“1 acknowledge that,” answered Kath- 
arine mournfully ; “ but ——” , 

“Listen tome. You must go alone to 
Zurich and live with Miss Campbell as she 
proposes till you receive your first quarter’s 
salary, and till I have fulfilled my engage- 
ments with my present pupils. Then it 
might be prudent for me to join you. Yes, 
we must separate for a little while.” 

“What are you talking of? We have 
never been parted in our lives. To leave 
you alone! I could not bear it.” 

“Mothers and daughters have to part, 
and husbands and wives sometimes,” said 
Christabel, laying her cheek caressingly 
against Katharine’s knee; “they live 
through the time.” 

“ You could bear it, then?” asked Kath- 
arine, almost in a tone of reproach. 

“ For your good; to help forward your 
career that we have planned so often; that 
we went out together into the world to 
achieve.” 





“You frighten me,” exclaimed Katha- 
rine. “If I could leave you to work alone 
here — you — my little sister whom I 
promised my mother on her deathbed to 
watch over, I should fear that I had really 
grown hard and selfish, that I had let 
ambition for a career eat the womanliness 
out of me.” 

“TI thought we held that women could 
take care of themselves, and did not want 
any watching over,” said Christabel falter- 
ingly. 

‘Tome warning words of old Mrs. Ur- 
quhart’s recurred to Katharine’s memory as 
Christabel spoke, and sent a sudden pang 
through her. .A sense of the terribleness 
of life, unless the threads of its circum- 
stance were indeed held in a Heavenly 
Father’s hand, came over her, and she hid 
her face in her hands, shuddering. 

She must be changed since her accident, 
she said to herself, if such a shudder could 
come on hearing a boast from Christabel 
that used to sound so natural. Wasither 
nerves merely that had been shattered, or 
was her self-confidence leaving her, or 
were the foundations on which she had 
stood in fancied security hitherto, breaking 
away to make room for something else? 
Perhaps just now Christabel’s sense and 
judgment might be the most trustworthy ; 
and Christabel was all the while talking on 
soothingly, mingling her arguments with 
caresses and gentle raillery at the incon- 
sistency of Katharine’s reluctance. 

“ T shall be the worst of the two, when 
the time of parting comes,” she said. 
“You will have to scold me into courage, 
then; but while it is still three or,four days 
distant I am as brave as you will be at the 
last. I can see clearly what is the reason- 
able thing todo. You talk of leaving me 
alone; but it is not the same as it would 
have been last year. I have friends. I 
shall not be lonely.” 

“There are Mrs. West and Mrs. Ur- 
quhart who would be kind,” said Katharine, 
in a calmer tone; “but they are too much 
occupied with business and cares of their 
own to bestow thought on you, and now 
Emmie is away there will be no one to help 
you through your lonely evenings.” 

“ But I have made a few friends of my 
very own,” said Christabel. ‘ My two 
neighbors at the drawing-school walk home 
with me sometimes and press me to visit 
them, and (hurrying out the words) I met 
another friend to-day in Kensington Gar- 
dens, that Mr. Anstice, who helped you 
on the day of the accident, and came to 
see us when you were ill. He is back in 
London, and talks of calling here. Oh, I 
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shall have more visitors while you are 
away than Mary Anne will consent to open 
the door to. You have no notion how gay 
I mean to be. I shall perhaps turn out a 
leader of society in Bohemia when I am 
left to myself.” 

“You talk bravely, dearest; but I am 
afraid you have no notion of the difference 
between depending on chance acquain- 
tances for society and,;such companionship 
as we have had together day by day.” 

“It will be three months’ starving, I 
know,” said Christabel; “ but think of the 
joy of meeting again. I want you really to 
understand that it will not be so bad for 
me as you suppose. Spring is coming on, 
and you know how light-hearted I always 
feel in the spring. Every fresh flower will 
tell me that the time for our meeting is 
nearer, and you will send me thick letters, 
like this one from Emmie West which is 
waiting on the table to be looked at. 
Yours will never wait. They will give me 
a share in all you are enjoying, your snow- 
mountains, and such flowers as I suppose 
I have no idea of. How I shall revel in 
your descriptions of them!” 

“It is time we turned to Emmie’s letter. 
I promised to call her brothers and sister 
to hear it read. They will be waiting 
down-stairs for our summons.” 

“Let them wait ten minutes longer till 
you have written your answer to Zurich. 
Katharine, dear, we shall both sleep better 
to-night if we know that the decision has 
been made, and the matter settled irrevo- 
cably. Our hearts will be fit to break, 
perhaps, but the thing must be, and I know 
that to have had a long time of indecision 
first, will make the blow harder to bear 
when it comes. There, I am going to 
bring your desk and a candle into the win- 
dow recess, and when you have written 
your letter to Miss Campbell, I will run 
down-stairs and beg Harry West to post it 
before he comes up here with the other 
three, to hear Emmie’s news. Thenit will 
be settled, and I shail kiss Dr. Katharine 
Moore when I go to bed to-night, feeling 
more certainty that she will exist for other 
people as well as for myself some day, 
than I have been able to feel for the last 
six months or more.” 

Christabel retained her gay manner till 
the letter was written and posted; but it 
was Katharine who read Emmie’s long 
epistle to the brothers and sisters who 
came upto hear it half an hour afterwards. 
By that time Christabel’s eyes were in no 
state for reading, though she listened to 
every tone of Katharine’s voice, storing 
them in her memory to feed on when the 





room should be empty of such sounds. 
The meaning of the words made very little 
impression on fer. It was well that the 
three younger Wests ranged before Kath- 
arine on the skeleton’s box, and Harry 
with his elbows on the window-sill, had 
minds sufficiently at leisure to appreciate 
the confidences that Emmie had penned 
with an express view to this Air Throne 
audience. 

* Did you ever think much about cater- 
pillars?” Katharine read. “ Did you ever 
wonder how they feel when they first get 
out of their chrysalises, and find that they: 
have wings? I believe I can tell you, for 
I fancy it must be just as I felt on the first 
morning when I awoke at La Roquette and 
looked out of the window. It was the 
color of the sunshine that surprised me 
most — that and the stillness. I opened 
my window, and put out my head and said, 
Am I Emmie Westand am I alive, or have 
I died in the night, and is this a new sort 
of existence I have come into, where ev- 
— is as different from all I have 
known before as this golden sunshine dif- 
fers from daylight in Saville Street? It 
really was a puzzle just for a minute, and 
then of course I woke quite up, and knew 
that I was here. Here is Madame de 
Florimel’s little chateau, so the village peo- 
ple call it— a farmhouse on the side of a 
hill surrounded by hills. Here madame 
comes in the summer, when her grand old 
chateau down in the valley among the 
vines and olives and flower-fields is quite 
too hot for an English person to live in. 
Madame de Florimel is English — ‘ one of 
you others,’ as we are told twenty times a 
day by the natives of the place; but though 
she is proud of this herself, and likes to 
let the little chateau every winter to an 
English family for the sake of society, you 
would not guess her to be English to look 
at her and hear her speak. She has lived 
forty-two years at La Roquette, and she 
was only eighteen when she left England ; 
so you can believe that in spite of all the 
talk made here about her English ways, 
we do not recognize her for a country- 
woman so unmistakably as her neighbors 
seem to expect. I begin with Madame de 
Florimel the first thing after my awaken- 
ing in the morning at La Roquette, be- 
cause she really was the very next thing 
that happened to me after my bath of sun- 
shine. I was only half-way through my 
dressing when there came a knock at my 
bedroom door, and I opened it upon — 
what do you think —a large clothes-basket 
full of flowers — pale blue double violets, 
great yellow and white roses, anemones, 
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narcissus, awfully lovely irises, white and 
blue. I could only scream with joy and 
bury my face in the flowers. I did not at 
first notice a girl who had taken the basket 
from her head, as I opened the door, and 
who went on telling me in French that she 
had come up from the great chateau with 
this little greeting from Madame de Flori- 
mel who wished thus to convert her senti- 
ments to the English ladies who had ar- 
rived at her mazsonnettelast night. It was 
well that my toilette was pretty well ad- 
vanced, for the girl (her name is Madelon 
Claire) walked straight into my bedroom 
as soon as I lifted my face from the flow- 
ers, and when she had put down her bur- 
den on my dressing-table, she did not 
seem to see any reason why she should 
not stay to see the end. Fancy dressing 
in a room with all those distracting flowers 
under your looking-glass and a French 
peasant-girl, in a white cap and gold ear- 
rings in her ears, looking on! She was 
not as shy as I was. She took up and 


examined my ribbons and cuffs, and went 
into such ecstasies over that large, ugly 
cairngorm brooch of old Mrs. Urquhart’s, 
that I think I should have let her carry it 
away with her if gratitude to Mrs. Ur- 
quhart had not restrained me from parting 


with the present she seemed to think I 
should value very highly. Before I was 
ready to put the brooch into my collar, 
Madelon had told me nearly all her history. 
She is not Madame de Florimel’s servant, 
as I supposed at first. She lives in a farm- 
house in a valley behind our hill, and she 
had gone to the chateau quite early that 
morning to take a douguet d’orange and 
some fommes d’amour to Madame de 


Florimel ; and madame, knowing that she. 


must pass her mazsonnette on the way 
home, permitted her to have the honor of 
bearing this little offering of flowers to the 
English ladies. Observe no one but ‘ ma- 
dame’ calls the new chateau a mazson- 
nette. Madelon explained carefully to me 
that she was repeating madame’s word, 
and seemed anxious to impress me with 
madame’s combined magnificence and 
humility. It was early when Madelon and 
I left my bedroom, too early for Ward to 
have begun to think of taking Aunt Rivers 
her earliest cup of tea,and as I knew I 
could not be wanted for an hour or so 
I accepted Madelon’s invitation to walk 
home with her and be introduced to her 
mother, ‘ who,’ Madelon said, ‘would be 
ravished with the honor of receiving a first 
visit from the English young lady. Ma- 
dame would not grudge her this great 
pleasure, as she was an invalid whom 
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every one indulged.’ I laughed at the 
notion of being of so much consequence 
that it mattered to whom I paid a first visit, 
and tried to explain what sort of a person 
Emmie West really was; but Madelon 
only laughed till her face was all dimples, 
and as French phrases in which to dispar- 
age myself did not come to hand readily, 
I gave it up and followed her down a 
flight of stone steps into the garden. 
Madelon left me there, to beg a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread for me from 
la fermiére, who lives in the lower rooms 
of the little chateau, and I stood and 
looked about me. There were three or 
four olive-trees in front of me, and their 
leaves, with the sun shining on them, 
looked just as if they were all made of 
frosted silver; beyond came a vineyard, 
red-brown earth with rows of tree-stumps, 
like dwarfish hill-men struggling to get 
their arms and heads out of the ground ; 
then a strip of green corn, and then the 
hill dips down into a deep ravine. All 
this is madame’s property, where we are 
at home; but I am afraid I shall never 
make you see what lies further away. 
Hills behind hills, slopes of olives, dark- 
green pines, bare mountains, pink and 
lilac and grey, with here and there daz- 
zling white snow caps towering up into the 
sky. Before I had half done looking, 
Madelon called me to take my coffee, 
and. I saw that la fermitre was waiting 
at the door of her housé to give it me her- 
self, and that a whole troop of night- 
capped children were peeping out from 
behind her ample skirts to get sight of me 
as I drank it. 

“¢ Will you go round by the road or 
through the dosguet ?? Madelon asked, and 
of course I chose the dosguet, though I did 
not tell her that I had never been in any- 
— that calls itself a wood in my life be- 

ore. 

“A little winding path led us through 
the wood, which I now perceive is only a 
belt of firs sheltering madame’s best vine- 
yard, and then we came out half-way down 
the hillside, and I could see what a valle 
is like. Oh,so sunny, and green, and still, 
such golden lights on the grass, such clear 
blue shadows: from the olive-trees, such 
thousands of anemones and violets at one’s 
feet, such blue overhead, and down below 
at the bottom a winding pathway, and a 
little river where some women were kneel- 
ing washing clothes in the running water. 
We could hear their voices chattering, and 
the gurgle of the stream among the big 
_— where they were pounding their 

inen, 





A DOUBTING HEART. 


“Near the foot of the hill we passed 
under some olive-trees, in one of which 
stood a young man with a great pruning- 
hook lopping a branch. He called out to 
tell Madelon that he had been fishing in 
the river that morning, and that he had 
already been to her house to take a little 
offering of eels to her mother for the dé- 
jeuner. 

““Does everybody take offerings to 
everybody?’ I asked; and Madelon 
blushed, and looked shyly up into the tree 
where the young man stood balancing him- 
self on a bough; and then she seized my 
hand and made me run quite to the end of 
the slope before she answered. 

“But no—it is not the custom of the 
country to make offerings — except — to 
madame, or on féfe days, or at the New 
Year, or when one returns after an absence, 
but — in short, what would you have, when 
a young man lives in the next valley, and 
meets you atall the /é/es and coming home 
from mass on Sunday ?— he — naturally 
wishes to please your mother.’ 

“By-and-by, Madelon stopped and 
pointed out a square white house far up on 
an opposite hill, where she said the young 
man’s parents Monsieur and Madame 
Babou live, and own all the vineyards and 
olive grounds that stretch down into an- 
other little valley. 

“She said it was a better property than 
her father’s, because the Babou fields lie 
on the sunny side of the hill; and that it 
was better cultivated too, for Monsieur and 
Madame Babou were so happy as to have 
a good son to work for them, whereas she 
was only a girl, and her parents are alone 
but for her. ‘Still, I have courage,’ she 
added. ‘ And now you see our house, ma- 
demoiselle ; we climb here—to the right 
—and you will always know your way by 
that clump of orange-trees, the only ones 
that grow at this end of the valley.’ 

“] wish you could have seen her, Katha- 
rine, when she said, ‘Still, I have courage’ 
— you would have liked the brave look in 
her brown eyes so much. She is no taller 
than I am, and she has slender shoulders, 
and a thin brown face with a nice dimple 
ineach cheek when she laughs; yet I find 
that she works hard in the fields digging 
among the vines and olives, and walks 
miles up to mountain pastures to cut food 
for her Jauvres bétes, as she calls the two 
mules, and the goat with its kid that belong 
to the farm and are tethered close to the 
house. There was a wood fire with a great 
pot hanging above it, in the room Madelon 
brought me into, and in a corner of the 
wide open hearth sat the old mother, 
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spinning with a distaff and spindle. She 
laughed till she nearly fell into the fire 
when she found I had never seen any one 
spin before, and that I thought it a won- 
derful thing, and while I watched her, 
Madelon brought out wine and raisins and 
figs of her own drying, and by-and-by 
slipped away to fetch her father and her 
uncle who were at work somewhere among 
the vines, to come in and look at me, and 
click their glasses with mine when my 
health was drunk, before I went away. I 
have never been made so much of in my 
life before, and I feel quite elated and 
gratified, so you need not be surprised if 
the orange-tree-house people fill up a good 
deal of space in my letters. 

“ There are other beautiful valleys round 
our chateau besides this one, but I think I 
shall continue to love it best. It was the 
first glimpse I had into Paradise, and 
Madelon my first friend is its Eve. As 
for the Adam — well — Madelon would go 
part of the way home with me, and while 
we were walking by the river, I spied some 
beautiful fronds of maiden-hair fern grow- 
ing on the opposite bank, just where the 
stream is broadest. While I was exclaim- 
ing with vexation that I could-not get at 
them, and Madelon was risking a fall into 
the water by reaching after them with a 
crooked stick, ‘A wotre service, said a 
voice behind us, and the young man with 
the pruning-hook stepped at one stride 
from the top of the bank into the middle 
of the stream. After being instructed by 
Madelon that it was ‘those green leaves, 
but, yes— nothing else than those small 
green leaves the English young lady 
wanted,’ he gathered them, and presented 
them to me most politely. I wanted to 
divide the ferns with Madelon, when An- 
toine (that is the knight of the pruning- 
hook’s name), had disappeared among the 
olive-trees on his own hill, but she did not 
see it. What did she want with little 
green leaves of which there were plenty all 
up the river, and as-for M. Antoine — for 
I could not help saying a little word about 
his kindness — what would you have? 
When one meets so often by accident, on 
week-days among the vines, and coming 
away from mass on Sundays, one cannot 
feel exactly as to a stranger. Yet one 
thinks of one’s parents who have perhaps 
their thoughts, and their pride, and the 
Babou lands were, alas! so much richer 
than other people’s, and since M. Babou 
had been elected maire of the commune, 
there had been a little misunderstanding, 
or little jealousy. The two houses on the 
opposite hills were not on such neighborly 
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terms as had been the case when the chil- 
dren in them were still children. ‘It was 
sad,’ Madelon said, just letting the dimples 
in her cheeks disappear for a moment, 
‘but it was so; and one must make up 
one’s mind.’ 
“ Even in Paradise, you see! One need 
not get among ‘countys’ and dukes, for 
opposite houses to have feuds, and Romeo 
and Juliet stories to spring up. 
“T have left very little space in my letter 
for Madame la Comtesse, which would 
shock Madelon very much if she knew; 
yet I assure you, Aunt Rivers and I are 
getting into a way of discussing her say- 
ings and doings almost as incessantly as 
do the La Roquette people. What can I 
tell you about her? She is not the least 
in the world like Mrs. Kirkman, for one 
thing, and the court everybody pays her 
does not exasperate me in the least. I 
think even you, Katharine, would take the 
infection of worship if you were here. 
Luckily for me, Aunt Rivers is terribly 
afraid of driving down the steep hill, so it 
falls on me to return ail Madame de Flori- 
mel’s visits, and be the medium of com- 
munication between the two chfteaux. 
Madame is very kind to me, and makes as 
much of me as if I were Lady Rivers’s 
daughter, instead of her niece. So far 
away from London, you see, she does not 
take in the immense difference that exists 
between a West and a Rivers, or perhaps 
it would not be as much to her as to other 
people if she did understand it. I can’t 
help enjoying myself, though sometimes I 
tell myself I must be very selfish to feel so 
happy just because the sun ‘shines and 
everybody smiles, while things in Saville 
Street remain the same as ever. The 
spring creeps on, not by fits and starts as 
it does in England, but bringing brighter 
sunshine and fresh flowers every day. 
Now it is violets and anemones, by-and-by 
it will be tulips and gladiolus among the 
corn, and Madelon has shown mea marshy 
place by the river where there will be flags 
and daffodils by-and-by, but I find these 
are not so common here as I expected 
from a remark some one made to me be- 
fore I came. Still the spring creeps on, 
and I cannot help being very happy. 
“ Your loving friend, 
“ EMMIE WEST.” 

“ P.S.— There is a likeness of Mr. An- 
stice in one of the morning-rooms at the 
great chateau. I recognized it the mo- 
ment I got into the room, but I have not 
said anything yet to Madame de Florimel 
about our knowing him a little in England. 


“Emmie gives us very little useful in- 
formation in ‘her letters,” observed Mildie 
discontentedly, when the reading ceased, 
“She promised to find out for me what 
kind of frog it is that is eaten in the 
south of France, and the nature of the 
communal government, but you see, though 
she actually mentions a maire of the com- 
mune, she does not add a single fact that 
can be called interesting.” 

“ What a sell it is that Emmie should 
have gone to such a jolly place, instead of 
Casabianca or me,” remarked the Gentie 
Lamb reflectively. ‘“ Why, I should have 
been up in the tree with that man she talks 
of in half a minute, and I would have fol- 
lowed him into the river, and made him 
show me where the eels hide, or perhaps 
turn out a water-rat, and she could do 
nothing, poor idiot, but stand still and 
stare. There’s nosense in girls travelling, 
they can do nothing when they get to a 
place but pick flowers.” 

“ And be happy, even when they leave a 
sister behind them in Saville Street,” said 
Christabel, coming forward with a brave 
smile on her face, and leaning over Katha- 
rine’s chair. ‘Yes, I am very much 
obliged to Emmie for telling me that piece 
of good news to-night. You may take the 
letter down-stairs, now, Mildie, and read it 
to your mother, for dinner must be ove- 
by this time and your father settled to his 
evening nap; but mind you bring it back 
to me again. I shall. keep'it to encourage 
me,” she whispered to Katharine, “till I 
get just such another happy one of my 
own. Your flowers and sunshine when I 
read of them will be so much mine, that 
you will never need to pity Saville Street, 
as far as I am concerned.” 





From Blackwood’s Mag:zine. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


IL 
JOURNALISTS, 


THERE can be no question that in the 
last twenty years or so there have been 
changes in the world of literature that al- 
most amount torevolution. Literature has 
taken its place among the professions; 
and if its most magnificent Ss 
prizes are not what they once were, at all 
events the numbers of those who get a 
living by it have multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. It needs little capital. A bundle 
of quills or a box of magnum bonums, 





I don’t think I ever shall.” 


a bottle of ink, with a quire or two of writ- 
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ing-paper, suffice for the stock in trade of 
the aspirant. We were very nearly adding 
that it needs no brains, although the man 
who professes to instruct or amuse his fel- 
low-creatures should be none the worse for 
some education and knowledge. But as 
matter of experience, it is shown every day 
that a wonderfully small amount of brains 
will go a very long way, and that the more 
delicate susceptibilities of the mental 
fibres may be quite a secondary considera- 
tion. Versatility and a happy picturesque- 
ness of expression ; self-assurance and a 
serviceable memory ; superficial sharpness 
of vision, with the instincts of the jackdaw 
for transmogrifying the ideas that have 
been borrowed anid twisted for an imme- 
diate purpose, — may be counted upon to 
supply any shortcomings in the intellectual 
power. Cultivation and knowledge should 
be useful, as we said, but it is more than 
likely they may prove snares to their pos- 
sessor. For they may tempt him into frit- 
tering away invaluable time by weighing 
his opinions and verifying his facts. Elab- 
oration of style is of course gone out of 
date —a man has either the knack of ex- 
pression or he has it not; and rapidity of 
execution, at all events, is to be placed 
before everything else. The habit of re- 
flection is to be scrupulously avoided, if 
ygu mean to make an easy income by your 
pen. What the public looks for nowa- 
days, even in the quarters that might be 
expected to be most fastidious, is dash 
rather than deliberation ; sensation rather 
than solidity; sparkle more than depth; 
and picturesqueness far more than preci- 
sion. The world has taken to travelling by 
rail and transacting even trivial business 
by telegraph, so the men ‘who have the 
suggesting of its ideas and convictions can 
least of all afford to lag behind. 

The chances of literature as a profes- 
sion may invite anybody to make a venture 
and try his luck; failure does not involve 
one in hopeless insolvency, and the field is 
wide enough in all conscience. Merit does 
not invariably meet its reward at the bar; 
yet a rising advocate, in favor with the 
solicitors, should have either oratorical or 
intellectual gifts —at all events, he must 
have had the benefit of a legal training. 
It is the fashion to sneer at the fashionable 
physician ; but the doctor who has attained 
any kind of notoriety must have given 
proof of a certain capacity for curing: 
and the divine who cuts a figure in the 
pulpit or church congress must have been 
trained at the feet of theological Gama- 
liels. The aspirant to literary fame or lu- 
Cre, instead of passing into the precincts 





by a regular door, where he has to show 
his certificates to authorized guardians, has 
only to mingle in an anonymous mob, while 
there is not even the semblance of a 
boundary fence to scramble over. He will 
find himself in the best company, or in the 
worst: here he goes jostling along side by 
side with an eloquent statesman of Euro- 
pean reputation ; there he is rubbing shoul- 
ders with a broken-down penny-a-liner, 
who can barely earn the wage that keeps 
body and soul together. The career has 
been always pre-eminently a lottery, and 
its vicissitudes in the course of the last 
century or two were brilliantly sketched by 
Macaulay in the famous essay on Johnson. 
There was a time when a successful poem 
or play passed the honored author into the 
best society, and assured him, according to 
his likings rather than his aptitudes, either 
high office in the public service or some 
lucrative sinecure. Ministers dispensed 
their patronage generously, if indiscreetly ; 
while munificent peers who held aloof from 
politics, placed their purses at the disposal 
of literary friends, who amply requited 
these favors by accepting them. But the 
golden age that made Dryden a pluralist 
among placemen, and Addison a secretar 

of state, was only too ephemeral, although 
it lasted through several reigns. And 
when the patronage of the great had be- 
come almost a forgotten fashion, the un- 
fortunates who were bitten with the caco- 
ethes scribendi had bitterly hard times of 
it. “The patronage of the public did not 
yet furnish the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence. The prices paid by booksellers 
to authors were so low, that a man of con- 
siderable talents and unremitting industry 
could do little more than provide for the 
day which was passing over him.” When 
books destined to immortality like “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” and “ The Deserted 
Village ” sold, and were supposed to sell 
well, for sixty and one hundred guineas, it 
is a marvel how such numbers of very 
common-paced hacks found any encour- 
agement to persevere in the calling. It 
might have seemed that a dull-minded and 
laborious drudge, with sturdy limbs and 
vigorous sinews, would, as a matter of 
common sense, have acted on the advice 
given to Johnson, and gone and provided 
himself with a porter’s knot. A more dis- 
mal existence it is scarcely possible to 
conceive, than that of lodging in a garret 
or burrowing in a cellar, and dining with 
Duke Humphrey when one dined at all. 
Fancy the kind of inspiration that could 
have come while sitting on a rickety chair 
ata halting table, with a system lowered 
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by starvation, and under the clouds of a 
mortal anxiety! When the wretched vic- 
tim of misdirected ambition took his prowls 
abroad for air or employment, he had to 
skulk in the shadows of the dingiest lanes, 
in clothes skewered together by pins to cov- 
er the deficiencies of linen. Naturally he 
fell back freely upon stimulants when he 
could afford them; he might mark with a 
white stone the days when he had the 
chance of forgetting his sorrows in a de- 
bauch; and while stomach and liver were 
going fast to decay, dyspepsia was gaining 
upon him with its kindred ailments. With 
premature old age treading hard on his 
heels, he had neither hope nor future. At 
best, and so long as he retained anything of 
his working power, he starved from hand to 
mouth on a precarious daily pittance. He 
was the nameless scribbler who did adapta- 
tions or libels to order, or translated for the 
bookseller at a trifle per sheet. When his 
health finally broke down, he had neither 
hold nor claim upona public. After lying 
about under stalls and in dry archways, and 
haunting the tavern-doors in the hope of 
eleemosynary spirits, he died in the hos- 
pital of inanition and disease, to be hud- 
dled away into a trench by the parish. 

For in those days there was neither a 
popular press nor a reading public. Ex- 
cepting the periodical rumors of treasona- 
ble intrigues, of criminal arrests and convic- 
tions for conspiracy, politics, whether at 
home or abroad, had little interest for any- 
body beyond the circles who frequented 
the coffee-houses of the metropolis. The 
journalism of the time was represented by 
some meagre “broad-sheets” where the 
original matter in almost illegible type was 
compressed into the compass of a strag- 
gling column or so. Reporting was penal 
by law and an infringement of the privi- 
leges of Parliament ; and the reproductions 
of the speeches of leading politicians did 
more or less credit to the imagination of 
inventors. As for the fiction that every- 
body can turn their hands to nowadays, 
when Fielding wrote his ** Tom Jones” and 
Richardson his “ Clarissa Harlowe,” it 

. may have been said to have been merely 
at the beginning of its acclimation among 
us. The poets, who have since become so 
plentiful, were then comparatively scarce, 
and there was no toleration among the 
critics for the self-deluded enthusiasts who 
might have betaken themselves to parody- 
ing Dryden or Pope. A débutant might 
make himself famous by a play when all 
the fashionables of the metropolis were 

habitual piay-goers ; but play-houses were 
almost as few and far between as printing- 





presses, and the managers preferred pin- 
ning their faith on stock pieces to risking 
speculations in rising talent. 

Then when patronage was reviving, and 
in a fashion more favorable to self-respect 
and independence, it still came from above, 
and less from the people than from an oli- 
garchy. The taste for literature had been 
slowly developing with the gradual growth 
of refinement. Gentlemen of means who 
had been educated at the universities, felt 
it due to their position to have something 
of a library; and the historians and emi- 
nent divines who adopted the habit of pub- 
lishing by subscription, frequently made a 
reasonable profit by their books. Works 
of standard authority passed into succes- 
sive editions, and publishing houses were 
encouraged to extend their transactions. 
The Scottish historians especially — the 
Humes, the Smolletts, and the Robert- 
sons — already made themselves a name, 
and made money into the bargain. But it 
was reserved for a more distinguished coun- 
tryman of theirs to show what magnificent 
fortunes were to be realized by the pen; 
although, if the author of “ Waverley ” had 
flourished in our time, he would hardly 
have found the means of building an Ab- 
botsford, or of ruining himself by backing 
the bills of his printers. He had the field 
of contemporary fiction almost entirely to 
himself, as he reigned in it without a rival, 
by right of genius and discovery. There 
were no enterprising proprietors of circu- 
lating libraries to act as intermediaries be- 
tween him and his public, keeping their 
original sets of volumes in incessant circu- 
lation, till the pages began to wear with in- 
dustrious thumbing. If an admirer were 
waiting expectantly for “ Waverley” and 
“ Tvanhoe,” when all the reading world was 
impatient to read, he must pay authorand 
publisher the selling price, sending in his 
orders in advance, since the edition would 
be promptly exhausted. The increase of 
the national wealth had been keeping pace 
with the spread of education; nor could 
anything be a more astonishing proof of 
it than the almost fabulous prosperity of 
Sir Walter. And if his fortunes were 
blighted by his own indiscretion, he was 
the making of many a writer who followed 
him. He had created the demand for 
modern fiction. Modest self-depreciation 
seems to have been more common then 
than now; and a novelist who showed any 
capabilities was pretty sure of selling his 
books for something handsome. Writers 
like the romantic Mr. G. P. R. James, or 
like Mr. Harrison Ainsworth in his sombre 
prime, enjoyed an immense superiority over 
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their successors. For when the pick of 
the standard novels might be contained on 
a couple of shelves, it was infinitely more 
easy to be fresh and original; and we 
fancy that the indefatigable writers we 
have alluded to had no difficulty in com- 
manding £1,000 or £2,000 for their produc- 
tions. But there was nothing approach- 
ing to the profits of the “ Waverley” sales 
till Thackeray and Dickens, in the fresh- 
ness of their originality, took to issuing 
their works in periodical form. And the 
success of the green and yellow covers — 
of “ Vanity Fair” ‘and of “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” — indicated a most extraordinary ad- 
vance in the influence of popular patronage. 
We read in Forster’s “ Life of Dickens” 
of a sale of seventy thousand copies of his 
“Oliver Twist.” ‘Thousands and tens of 
thousands of people were spending their 
shillings every month, half committing 
themselves to a costly course of subscrip- 
tions, whose fathers had bought nothing 
from the cradle to the grave but a Bible, a 
drawing-room annual, ora cookery-book. 
Literature has become cheapened and 
popularized, and everybody has become 
something of a reader. Yet with all the 
reading, and in spite of the spread of al- 
most reckless extravagance, it is remarka- 
ble that literature has benefited less di- 
rectly than most pursuits by the general 
flush of prosperity. If you are building or 
furnishing, to do yourself or your mansion 
any credit, you must give architects and 
tradesmen carte blanche in the superb 
style of a Monte Christo or a Sardanapa- 
lus. You have your suites of furniture 
wonderfully sculptured in woods of the 
most curious colors and grain; you have 
a hangings and carpets from the French 
ooms and the Orient; your bronzes and 
porcelain from Japan and China; your cel- 
lars are stocked with what has been paid 
for as rare vintages; you must grudge 
nothing for your modern masters and line 
engravings, and the masters and the 
printsellers profit accordingly. You have 
your suites of stabling and your equipages 
of course, and your perfectly-fitted billiard 
and smoking rooms. There is but a single 
department in which you are permitted to 
retrench, and that is the library. Even in 
houses where moderate book-buying has 
been a family tradition, it will be found 
that additions to the collection began to 
come to a standstill some twenty or thirty 
ears back. People read far more than 
efore, but they have changed the habit of 
their reading and slackened in their incli- 
nation to serious study. The great con- 
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Museum down to those of the clubs, an- 
swer the purposes of specialists and book- 
worms, who are being more and more at- 
tracted to London; while the circulating 
libraries cater for the rest. Ask for the 
library in an imposing mansion newly built 
or recently restored, and it is very possible 
that you may be told there is none; or if 
you are introduced to ranges of bookcases, 
when you cast your eyes over the contents, 
you will find that they are more or less 
antiquated. Yet in all likelihood there is 
no lack of volumes in the house that may 
be snatched up to occupy any leisure mo- 
ments. The tables are heaped with bril- 
liant bindings, and the list of what you 
turn over is varied enough. There are 
books of travel and circumnavigation that 
are advertised by the symbolical illustra- 
tions on the boards, — by crescent moons 
and southern crosses; by Indians in war- 
paint, Patagonians in feather-crowns, and 
manacled-slave caravans threading the 
dark continent. You have the latest re- 
ports on contemporary politics and society 
from everywhere between Kashgar and 
Cape Horn. You have bold and ingenious 
speculations in theology, designed to shake 
the faith of the candid inquirer in all that 
was held most sacred by his fathers; and 
there are the inevitable piles of novels that 
may be dull or clever, with a sprinkling of 
songs, sonnets, and idyls, and misty philo- 
sophical epics in halting measures. Not 
one in a hundred of these books will sur- 
vive, nor are many of them intended to 
outlive the season. With the exception of 
a presentation copy or two sent from the 
authors to patrons or intimates, no speci- 
men of one edition in a hundred will ever 
attain the honors of calf. Then, as is 
shown by the party-colored labels on the 
covers, they are not purchased, but hired 
for the nonce; and after serving their turn 
as much for show as use, they will be 
swept aside to make way for others, like 
the flowers that are fading in the vases on 
the tables. For ten or twenty guineas by 
the year, a man may compound for the 
cream of the book-market; and the vol- 
umes from the libraries in the leading cities 
gradually find their way into the country 
towns and villages, till, now that paper- 
lined trunks have been superseded by 
portmanteaus, they pass in process of time 
into the hands of the housemaids. The 
system cannot be favorable to quality of 
work, but it is admirably fitted to give a 
fillip to production. Any restless trifler 
with fluent pen may as well record the 
most hackneyed touring experiences. 
Whether sold or simply given away, the 
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book must be dull indeed if it does not! news, and caters in the fulness of its local 


find a publisher ; while as for the fiction 
with which fancy has so little to do, the 
boxes from the libraries must be padded 
somehow. There is not one of the thou- 
sand-times-told tales of sin and sorrow, of 
love-making and heart-breaking, that may 
not make sure of its kindly puff; while the 
seriously impressed and the curiously scep- 
tical insist upon a graver literature of their 
own, which we believe to be as sure of a 
circulation as anything, except, possibly, 
the religious novelette or the allegory. 
Novel-writing nowadays may be all very 
well, either for a George Eliot or a Mrs. 
Oliphant, or for the active-minded female 
who has literary longings with social am- 
bitions, and who would sooner be writing 
romances than reading them. But those 
who devote themselves earnestly to the 
literary profession, whether for the sake 
of a livelihood or with the idea of influenc- 
ing opinions, will naturally turn towards 
the journals or periodicals. In either case, 
and in the latter perhaps rather than the 
former, they may hope for exceedingly 
liberal remuneration; for the leading or- 
gans have abundance of good work that 
must be regularly done by those who are 
competent to undertake it. There is 
scrambling in these quarters as everywhere 
else, and the best or most showy men must 
come to the front; but at all events there 
is abundance of consolation-stakes for the 
many who are beaten and fall back into 
the ruck. There is the broadest possible 
range of occupation and appointments, 
from the editors and chief contributors of 
the commanding oracles of opinion, down 
to the versatile utility-gentleman in the 
provinces who undertakes any department 
indifferently; or the industrious penny-a- 
liner in the city who hunts up stray scraps 
of sensation. It is not so long ago that 


the metropolitan newspapers, if they did 


not practically enjoy a monopoly of the 
available intellect, might boast at least that 
they were immeasurably before the rest in 
point of brains, tact, and information. 
Even now, pace Mr. Gladstone, they do 
very much more than hold their own in the 
teeth of competition that grows more dan- 
gerous every day. They have capital and 
valuable connections, with the Prestige of 
a long ascendancy ; and they have the ad- 
vantage of being written after all in the 
heart of the national life, in the very centre 
of English mental activity. But their pro- 
vincial rivals are running them harder and 
harder, and to a certain point the chances 
in favor of the former must still go on in- 
creasing. A local newspaper gives the local 





knowledge for the likings of its various 
sets of subscribers. People feel a far 
nearer interest in the gossip of next door 
than in a revolution in Japan, a massacre 
in the Balkans, or even a division that may 
shake a firm ministry. Formerly the most 
enterprising of the provincial journals used 
seldom to appear more than once or twice 
in the week; and the cosmopolitan news of 
the last few days were negligently served 
in the shape of a réchauffé. Scissors and 
paste had been busy over the contents, 
which were mainly a rough compilation 
from the parcels of the metropolitan mail- 
coaches. The pages, like those of the 
Barset Chronicle of to-day, were eked out 
with columns of loosely-printed advertise- 
ments. With rare exceptions the editorial 
comments, though substantially borrowed 
or “conveyed,” bore the unmistakably 
provincial stamp. There were eccentrici- 
ties in grammar and solecisms in taste; 
there were feeble commonplaces in high- 
flown periods ; and they were as easily to 
be distinguished from those they had ob- 
viously taken for their models as the re- 
spectable cattle-grazier who comes to town 
for the “show” from the clubman whose 
clothes have been cut in St. James’s. We 
venture to insinuate that there are still 
shades of distinction in the style, which 
are obvious enough to the practised critic. 
But then the bulk of their-‘readers are by 
no means critically - fastidious, and the 
matter of many of the leaders in those 
papers is as closely reasoned and logical 
as anybody need desire. Possibly they 
are more free from the suspicion of being 
swayed by currents of influence from po- 
litical local headquarters, or from being 
bribed from those special sources of infor- 
mation which are the modern substitutes 
for pecuniary corruption. Mr. Gladstone’s 
promiscuous literary experiences ought to 
enable him to speak with exceptional au- 
thority; and, as we have remarked, Mr. 
Gladstone gives his country supporters 
certificates for honesty and sound judg- 
ment which he denies to anything in the 
metropolitan press. 

But then Mr. Gladstone denounces those 
of the London journals which have the 
misfortune to differ from him with a per- 
verse unanimity, notwithstanding their dis- 
agreement -on contemporary politics, as 
reflecting the ideas of society and the 
clubs. Mr. Gladstone himself professes 
to hold club opinion or “club gossip” in 
supreme contempt; and we must admit 
that it is disinterested in that eminent 
statesman and author to disparage the 
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advantages of culture and knowledge. Yet 
it appears to us that their contact with 
highly educated opinion is the grand and 
inalienable privilege of the journalists of 
the capital. In the flourishing centres of 
commerce and industry, there is as little 
lack of nervous common sense as there is 
of strongly pronounced convictions; but 
general politics come in merely as a dis- 
traction with active business men in the 
intervals and preoccupations of an anxious 
life. Their views on imperial questions 
must be necessarily theoretical and specu- 
lative; and they are pretty sure, besides, 
to be powerfully biassed by the exigencies 
of the pursuits in whigh they make their 
money. Cotton or cutlery, coal or iron, is 
king of the city, as the case may be, and 
market considerations are apt to be para- 
mount. But in the clubs, the educated 
classes, the men with heavy hereditary 
stakes in the permanent prosperity of the 
country, the men with the widest worldly 
experiences and the shrewdest habits of 
political insight, are most broadly repre- 
sented. No man of knowledge or intelli- 
gence can mean by “ the clubs,” the knots 
of feather-brained lads about town; the 
half-fledged warriors who look upon pro- 
motion and good hunting-quarters as the 
summum bonum of existence; the elderly 
prosers who draw round the tables in the 
smoking-room toward the small hours, or 
lie in wait for unwary victims behind the 
broad-sheets in the morning-room. The 
golden youths care as little for politics as 
for sermons; and the bores misconstrue 
and misquote the leading articles at second 
hand in place of indirectly inspiring them. 
But the clubmen who constitute club 
“opinion” embrace the te of English 
intellect, and are drawn from every position 
and profession. From almost every con- 
ceivable point of view, they mingle in free 
and dispassionate discussion. The one 
condition that they have in common, is the 
education more or less liberal which may 
be said, in many instances, to have onl 

begun in earnest when they left the uni- 
versity to enter the world. They are 
members of either House of Parliament; 
they have made a position or a reputation 
at the bar or on the bench; they are sol- 
diers who have studied their profession 
scientifically or who have seen active ser- 
vice in high command; they are diplom- 
atists as much at home in foreign society 
as in the precincts of Belgravia or St. 
James’s; they are civilians who have ad- 
ministered colonies or provinces; they are 
responsible officials in government depart- 
ments ; ex-ministers, authors, philosophers, 





savants, artists. Most of the thinkers who 
give the tone to conversation or thought 
have made more or less of a name of some 
kind. All men, of course, are one-sided 
and fallible, and very liable to be misled 
by their prejudices. But who shall say 
that such a self-correcting society as that 
of the London clubs is not likely most 
fairly to reflect the soundest judgment of 
the nation? Subjects are sure to be thor- 
oughly sifted among them. It is impossi- 
ble to shut your ears to the arguments that 
run counter to your own preconceived 
ideas. Theories and speculative fancies, 
specious in themselves, are brought to the 
test of technical knowledge; useful con- 
ceptions are germinated in the contact of 
quick intelligences. It is not that the 
metropolitan newspapers benefit directly 
by any information that is to be picked up 
as to government measures or intentions, 
though there must always be straws in the 
air that show how the wind is setting. For 
men in the highest places are for the most 
part conspicuous by their absence from 
the haunts that are familiar to them at 
other times. Whips may be seen shooting 
up back staircases at the political clubs 
on their way to some sanctum sanctorum 
that never opens to the uninitiated; and 
when the premier or some one of his dis- 
tinguished colleagues makes an affectation 
of lunching in public in the course of some 
great debate, it is matter of the simplest 
good-breeding to ignore him in his official 
capacity. But there is a light and sparkle 
in the atmosphere of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Street which is inevitably invig- 
orating to the political scribe; and “the 
able editor ” knows the value of an entrée 
to those circles for himself or the contrib- 
utors who are working in his confidence. 
Moreover, in the modern practice of 
journalism, you never know who may be 
andling the pen. The staff of a leading 
paper is so far a close corporation, that, in 
the interests of method and consistency, it 
is composed of habitual emfloyés. But 
you can never be sure who may be enrolled 
in it, although literary vanity conscious of 
an occult influence is apt on occasion to 
be guilty of indiscretions, and those who 
are half behind the scenes may occasionally 
make shrewd guesses. The anonymous 
has its advantage so far, that those who 
have had their share in initiating impor- 
tant measures, and who may play an official 
part in directing them again, can forward 
their views and eke out their incomes by 
taking pay and service with the fourth 
estate. The past or possible chancellor 
of the exchequer, who demurely chimes ~ 
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in with the discussion in the breakfast- 
room on that vigorous morning article on 
the currency question, may have been 
sitting up yawning into the small hours, 
that he might insure the exactness of those 
most familiar figures by a personal correc- 
tion of the proofs. It may be an open 
secret that the masterly Indian papers that 
are a conspicuous feature in that evening 
journal, are by an eminent member of the 
Indian Council; while the incisive articles 
on law reform and jurisprudence are bya 
jurist whose high authority is international. 
Contributors like these are not to be se- 
cured in the provinces for any imaginable 
honorarium. They do not have their 
homes there; nor would they care, be- 
sides, to come even as amateurs to the 
journalistic profession, unless their articles 
were sure to come under certain eyes, and 
unless they were writing for London opin- 
ion in the first place. 

Take military matters again. Unfortu- 
nately, in these days of wars and rumors 
of wars and armed peace, next to a finan- 
cial panic, or some commercial disaster 
that makes hundreds miserable and hun- 
dreds of thousands anxious, there are no 
subjects of such universal interest as those 
that are connected with the science of war. 
Few things pay nowadays like a deadly 
military invention. The successful pat- 
entee may have sorrows enough in gain- 
ing the ear of the War Office authorities, 
in seeing that he has fair play in his ex- 
periments in guarding against the detrac- 
tion of rivals, and in defending his foreign 
patents from infringement. But if he 
gains his point, and is recognized as a 
“benefactor,” he is a made man at once, 
with a great name into the bargain. So 
that ingenious brains are everywhere at 
work, devising projectiles, or war-ships, or 
improved iron plating. Now the question 
is as to some new method of rifling cannon; 
now the latest arm of precision is said to 
have been superseded ; and again we hear 
of a shoal of deadly torpedoes, warranted, 
by means of fins and electricity, to send a 
fleet to “smithereens” with fatal exacti- 
tude. All these things must be critically 
discussed, and they can only be even 
plausibly criticised by an expert. So with 
the letters on actual campaigning, or on 
active preparations for campaigns to come. 
Faute de mieux, you may trust those mat- 
ters to sharp civilians, who supply the 
lack of experience with cramming, and 
are blessed with a glib self-confidence. 
There are gentlemen we know who prefer 
to evolve their stategical criticisms from 
their own profound self-consciousness : 





and in particular there is an editor of a 
philosophical weekly who would have un- 
dertaken the settlement of the war in the 
East off-hand, had either the Turks or the 
Russians invited him to act dictator by 
telegraph. Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat: both combatants turned a deaf 
ear to his remarks and would none of his 
counsels ; so the Turks were tremendously 
beaten in the end, while the Russians came 
to a check before the lines of Plevna. 
But few theorists can profess to be so uni- 
versally gifted ; as a rule, the London edi- 
tor has his military articles done by able 
professionals, and of very capable volun- 
teers there is no lack. We shall take an 
opportunity of speaking afterwards of the 
war correspondent, but the names of the 
great military journalists of the day are to 
be found without exception in the army 
list. Journalism is still anonymous, and 
so far as politics and general topics are 
concerned, the veil, as we have said already, 
is seldom or slightly lifted. With war 
subjects it is different. The close connec- 
tion of officers, who with good reason are 
au mieux at the Horse Guards, with cer- 
tain newspapers and periodicals is notori- 
ous. Two men in three of those who are 
intelligently interested, know that they are 
not reading the haphazard lucubrations of 
some scribe of all work, but the well-con- 
sidered opinions of Colonel or Major So- 
and-so, who has made the matter of which 
he writes the study of a lifetime. Indeed 
the evidence to that effect would be con- 
clusive were it merely presumptive or cir- 
cumstantial. For we have repeatedly seen 
the results of operations predicted with 
extraordinary accuracy after a course of 
most careful reasoning, while, when cam- 
paigning under incompetent leaders has 
degenerated into a comedy of errors, the 
justice of the shrewd strictures it has been 
subjected to has repeatedly been demon- 
strated by the event. Necessarily the ser- 
vices of these invaluable co//aborateurs are 
only to be secured in the capital. The 
habit of insight and discussion gives a 
facility of expression to those who natu- 
rally have the gift of it, and many a man 
whose time seems amply occupied by the 
duties of his profession and the distrac- 
tions of society, can snatch the leisure to 
dash off a column or two, which are preg- 
nant with the fulness of his accurate infor- 
mation. 

In that respect the contemporary press 
has thoroughly merited its growing influ- 
ence, and the brilliant half-amateurs who 
do it invaluable service are numerous 
enough. What is more rare is the writer 
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of the higher type who makes journalism 
his trade, and concentrates his energies 
upon it. Probably he has talents that 
might have raised him to eminence in 
other lines of life where the prizes may 
be far more lucrative, and where he might 
have figured before the public in a halo 
of glory. In so far as mere money is 
concerned, the most prolific of writers 
dare only draw limited draughts upon his 
brain; if he abuses his readiness of pro- 
duction, he will pay the penalty sooner or 
later. The crack journalist ought to be 
“good all around.” He may have to write 
at the shortest notice on any one of the 
widest possible range of subjects. He 
must have any amount of information at 
his finger-ends, for hunting a fact through 
books of reference not only wastes valua- 
ble time, but throws you out of the easy 
swing of composition. He need not have 
strongly pronounced convictions —in fact 
he had better go about his work with a 
thoroughly judicial temperament — but he 
should be a master of the close and lucid 
reasoning that leads smoothly up to a 
seemingly sound conclusion. He ought 
to have “ the sort of pettifogging intimacy 
with dates, names, and trifling matters 
of facts” that Sir Arthur Wardour so 
strongly objected to in “ The Antiquary.” 
He should have a sense of humor, grim 
or playful, that will come at call, even if 
he has taken up the pen with an effort 
or is laboring against the grain. It is all 
the better, of course, if he has those 
brilliant gifts of epigram and stinging 
satire that belonged to the late Mr. Al- 
bany Fonblanque ; with a knack of mem- 
ory for appropriate anecdotes, and the art 
of adapting them to point his arguments. 
Happily illustration is of course eminently 
useful, though he should be able to resist 
the journalistic temptation of dragging 
stock metaphors in by the head and shoul- 
ders, and then riding them to death. We 
should be glad to know, for example, how 
often the loathsome diagnosis of the com- 
plicated diseases of the sick man of the 
East has been laboriously worked out 
during the last few years in all its sicken- 
ing staleness of detail; and the emperor 
Nicholas, who is said to have been the first 
to suggest it, will have to answer for that 
crime to history as for many others. Of 
course the model leader-writer should have 
an iron Physique, or at least a constitution 
that will always respond to his calls on it, 
although the spirit may be fretting the 
body to decay. He has to turn the night 
into day, to sup and breakfast at abnormal 
hours, and prolong the dull strain on his 





brain-power when nature has long been 
craving for repose. The willing horse is 
too often spurred to a break-down, and 
then the difficulty is to replace him. For 
it is one or two of its best men that make 
the backbone of a journal. They are but 
vaguely appreciated by the public while 
they are alive, although the average sub- 
scribers may begin to be dimly conscious 
of a loss — say, within a month ora couple 
of months of their departure. At this mo- 
ment there is one paper of wide circulation 
that may be said to have been made by a 
single man, and there are others whose 
reputation is being really supported by 
writers who are showing symptoms of de- 
cay. 
For that “all-round” writing, which is 
almost invariably the system where the 
members of a staff must be ne at 
limited, leads to lamentably slipshod wor 

when intrusted to inferior hands. A gen- 
tleman of superficial information and faint 
originality has instructions at a moment’s 
notice to knock off an article ona given 
topic. It may be the demise of a foreign 
statesman or a conflagration in the city, a 
debate on an education bill or the latest 
ritualistic inquiry. His mind may be a 
blank on the antecedents of the immortal 
deceased ; he may never have been brought 
into relations with the fire-brigade, or he 
may have the vaguest possible notion of 
the bearings of any pointsindispute. He 
might have everything to learn from man 

hundreds or thousands of people, who will 
peruse his lucubrations next morning with 
more or less respectful attention. He has 
no time to cram for the effort, like the law- 
yer who gets up a case; for he knows that 
the steam-presses are waiting on his pen, 
and the “ devils” are clamoring at his door 
for “copy.” Clever he must be ina sense, 
but the chief qualification for his task is 
assurance, while there is a great deal in 
custom. He has written so habitually un- 
der identical circumstances that he rises 
altogether superior to nervousness. He 
indulges profusely in stock platitudes; he 
uses his dim glimmerings of the points at 
issue to avoid trenching upon dangerous 
ground, and he has acquired a creditable 
and serviceable knack of turning a diffi- 
culty in place of grappling it. Sometimes, 
to be sure, when groping in ignorance and 
outer darkness, he loses his footing alto- 
gether and flounders piteously. But he 
generally recovers himself with superb 
aplomb, bringing his remarks to a close 
with a flourish of trumpets. ‘ Remarks,” 
indeed, is scarcely the phrase to apply to 
them. For the writer who improvises is 
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truly eloquent. When consciously at a 
loss for ideas he rushes into magniloquent 
rhapsody ; he falls back upon philosophy, 
religion, and moralizings; he takes refuge 
in graphic diffuseness of style and those 
roundly sonorous epithets with which he 
has enriched his vocabulary. Should he 
be a master of his peculiar method, his 
articles skim well enough ; and the gentle- 
men in the morning trains who go to him 
for the opinions they are to ventilate and 
develop in the course of the day, may 
probably congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing value for their money. The test of 
such articles is comparison with those that 
are written by men who are obviously in 
earnest, although they may permit their 
convictions to get the better of their judg- 
trent. In these last the earnestness of 
the writer compels him to be terse, clear, 
and straightforward. He is careful to 
make his meaning as plain as possible, and 
for that purpose he chooses the simplest 
words, and sticks to unvarnished phrase 
ology. He has so often imagined himself 
in his antagonist’s position, as to have 
acquainted himself with the points that lie 
open to his attack ; and making his careful 
approaches step by step, he throws up in- 
trenchments for his own protection as he 
goes along. Your views may be diametri- 
cally opposed to his ; but you feel, as John- 
son said of Thurlow, that he has fairly put 
his mind to yours, and you cannot fail to 
respect him accordingly. 

So far as soundness of argument and 
consistency of attitude go, the telegraph 
has been anything but a boon to the press. 
When news came filtering in slowly in 
course of correspondence, an editor had 
the opportunity of deliberately making up 
his mind on relatively ample materials. 
His correspondents had been leisurely col- 
lecting this information which they trans- 
mitted upon some sort of authority. Now, 
amid the flashing of electricity along the 
wires, brains are working everywhere at 
high pressure. In the race for priority of 
news everything is sacrificed to speed. 
Anybody in official or semi-official positions 
can fly the cazard that may suit his pur- 
pose. The agent of one journal, eager for 
sensational news, sees the opportunity for 
stealing a march on his rivals. There is 
no time to verify the statement that must 
be momentous if true, and he rushes off 
to “wire” it immediately. The more as- 
tounding a piece of intelligence, the less 
is he inclined to hedge on it. If he adds 
no saving clause as to the necessity of 
receiving it with caution, he will gain the 
more credit should it prove to be a truth. 





And even when he telegraphs information 
he has verified, the necessity for condensa- 
tion in haste may greatly modify its mean- 
ing. The more recent the date of the 
despatch, the more certain is it to create 
excitement. So, as the night draws on in 
Paris and Berlin, the click of the electric 
machine in the offices in London where the 
hour of issue is approaching, is heard 
faster and more frequent. The editor, 
who is congratulating himself on making 
up his leaders, is interrupted by a startling 
bit of news. One of his articles has tobe 
shelved to make way for a column of com- 
mentary on it. Ata moment’s notice, and 
with a jaded brain, he has to strike the 
key-note of the policy he must advocate in 
future. It would be infinitely better sim- 
ply to priut the telegram, and to defer re- 
mark upon it for four-and-twenty hours ; 
but that, of course, is out of the question. 
The public will believe in the possibility of 
“deliberating” with the rapidity of elec- 
tricity or inspiration. So to maintain its 
consistency, the paper may stand commit- 
ted to supporting a line of procedure that 
it has perceived on reflection to be mis- 
chievous; unless, indeed, it elects for the 
magnanimous alternative of shuffling back 
from its advance at a certain sacrifice of 
credit. Foran honest admission of hav- 
ing blundered from precipitation would be 
opposed to the fundamental principles of 
the craft, as shaking the faith of the adon- 
nés in the dogma of- journalistic infallibil- 
ity. 

“Next to the telegraph in the way of in- 
novations comes the correspondent — our 
“own,” our “war,” or our “special ” — 
and the telegraph has already crippled the 
correspondent, though it can never alto- 
gether supersede the letter. It is, no 
doubt, a nuisance to have to anticipate by 
days what would otherwise be the telling 
points of your correspondence. But the 
world is growing bigger every day, and 
entering into more strictly international 
relations ; and the journal must have its 
emissaries at all the leading centres, if its 
public is to be “ posted ” in cosmopolitan 
affairs, Nothing can be more delicate 
than the choice of a correspondent for 
cities like Paris and Berlin, because noth- 
ing can be more delicate than the position 
he is to fill. He has really to discharge 
the duties of an unrecognized diplomatist ; 
but he is a diplomatist without the diplom- 
atist’s station or independence. No one 
is bound to make him the channel of com- 
munications, official or officious. But, on 
the other hand, it may be the interest of 
many people to show him extreme and 
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even obsequious attention, if they can only 
get value in exchange for their civilities. 
He must make his way by fear or flattery, 
or by a judicious blending of both. If he 
is simply dull and stupidly honest, he will 
dance attendance in vain in the ante- 
chambers of ministers and ambassadors ; 
while more subtle natures give him the 
go-by, and men of the world are admitted 
to familiar conversations. If he sinks into 
a mere parasite, he loses consideration 
even with his patron, since his letters, 
sooner or later, lose their authority, being 
filled with self-evident contradictions. The 
model correspondent must gradually make 
himself a power and a position. Always 
supposing that he has the force of charac- 
ter and the ability, in his case more per- 
haps than in any other, everything may be 
said to come to him who waits. He has 
easy manners, and shows a due deference 
to dignitaries. At the same time, he has 
an evident reserve of self-respect; and 
neither menace nor blandishments can 
make him swerve from his fixed principles 
of candor. He conciliates potentates as 
far as he can, but he never shrinks from 
civilly contradicting or criticising them. 
So that they come to regard him as an 
institution which they would very willingly 
dispense with; yet they would rather have 
him as an impartial friend than turn him 
into a distrustful enemy. And if they 
wish to “ square ” the organ he represents, 
they prefer that he should have a direct 
explanation of their motives, rather than 
leave his diabolical ingenuity free scope in 
misrepresenting and satirizing them. Noth- 
ing indeed is a more remarkable sign of 
the times than the positions that certain 
correspondents have made for themselves. 
It is little to say that their card gives them 
privilege of extrée wherever it pleases them 
to present it, whether at ministry or chan- 
cellevie. They pass as matter of prescrip- 
tive right within the innermost circle at 
grand receptions. Princes and presidents 
drcp into their ears the disclosures that 
are intended for universal circulation. 
Special envoys charged with the destinies 
of Europe graciously tender them their 
snuff-boxes, or would tender boxes if 
snuff-taking were still in fashion. They 
may be positively chamarré with decora- 
tions if they please; although possibly, 
even if they are not British subjects, they 
may consider it more in conformity with 
their vé/e to decline to be vulgarized by 
such commonplace distinctions. 

That is no unenviable position for a man 
of social ambition and indefatigable en- 
ergy. He may place himself on familiar 
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terms with the people whom all the world 
is courting — he can doa good or an evil 
turn to men who are ostensibly far more 
highly placed —he exereises the secret 
power that is more gratifying to certain 
natures for the concealment, and yet his 
influence is a reality that is likely to be 
exaggerated by those whose appreciation 
he most dearly values. As for the lighter 
relaxations of society, of course he may 
pick and choose among invitations. His 
card is sent him ex officzo to all state cere- 
monies and official receptions ; his modest 
brougham manages somehow to give the 
go-by to long files of carriages — the police 
seem to have had a hint that the occu- 
pant’s minutes are precious ; while he can 
avoid the crowd on grand staircases by a 
judicious use of his “private entries.” 
He is asked to diners intimes, where he 
exchanges epigrammatic utterances with 
the gentlemen who are making history, and 
whose biographies are pigeon-holed in the 
office of his journal. For he cultivates the 
art of being pleasantly epigrammatic, and 
aims at being sententiously reticent rather 
than conversational. But these little din- 
ners have naturally their drawbacks. For 
our friend is remarkable for the tenacity 
of his memory, and should memory chance 
to fail, he is apt to fall back on imagination. 
His convives can never be sure that any- 
thing they happen to let slip may not be 
produced in evidence against them: when 
they are not making themselves agreeable 
with the desire that their confidences, in 
one shape or another, may receive the 
widest publicity. It is the business of the 
intelligent guest to understand how much 
of the talk he may take for gospel — when 
he may safely venture to be indiscreet, 
and when he is in honor bound over to 
secrecy. Should he make a blunder in 
this latter respect, he is sure to suffer for 
it, in being sentenced for a term or for 
perpetuity to seclusion from his exception- 
al sources of information. 

The life may be enjoyable to an ener- 
getic individual, but it is far indeed from 
being an easy one. The day is one inces- 
sant round of duties, and the mind must 
be always more or less on the stretch. 
The correspondent may have aides-de- 
camp attached to his person who spare 
him considerable trouble, yet he must per- 
petually be on the guz vive himseif. Now 
he is dashing off upon a round of morning 
visits ; now he is haunting the precincts of 
a house of assembly, or bending over from 
a box in the gallery, mentally reporting 
the leading orators, or taking careful note 
of their action. A murder of singular 
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atrocity, an émeute or a State prosecution, 
may break in on that routine by way of in- 
terlude; or if a war be on foot, he has to 
get the latest intelligence that is transmit- 
ted from the generals to the government 
or the War Office. And on the first rep- 
resentation of a play on some grand gaia- 
night at the opera, he has to transform 
himself into the man about town, and con- 
centrate his critical attention on the per- 
formance, while, so far as appearances go, 
he is reposing listlessly in his fauteuil. 
Then last, though not least, comes the 
letter of the evening, when he has to group 
the ideas he has been collecting through 
the day, and flash them by the telegraph to 
the headquarters of his journal. The next 
morning all is to begin again da capo; 
and assuredly towards the deadest season 
of the year the correspondent has earned 
his retreat to “the waters.” 

Clearly it is an immense gain to have a 
correspondent who can se faire valoir ; 
who increases his usefulness by asserting 
his independence. Such men are rare, 
and their besetting sin, perhaps, is mistak- 
ing their vocation; sitting down in the 
chair of the leader-writer and transmitting 
political disquisitions in place of simple 
intelligence. But that not unnatural foible 
becomes simply intolerable in the case of 


the worthy gentlemen who, having to turn 
out their tale of bricks with a scanty sup- 
ply of straw, feel bound to make much ado 


about nothing. There are correspondents 
who, having learned to know themselves, 
and having formed a just estimate of their 
own sphere and powers, discharge their 
duties modestly and satisfactorily. They 
use their discretion in collecting the opin- 
ions of the papers in the capitals where 
they reside, and they report the gossip of 
the frequenters of their favorite cafés. 
But there are others who write in the be- 
lief that they are nothing if they are not 
original, eloquent, and exclusively in- 
formed. In fact, if they were not hand 
and glove with princes, potentates, and 
prime ministers, they would speedily be 
superseded by the paper which accredits 
them. These are the men who smoke 
cigars with chancellors in extreme un- 
dress; who hobnob with sultans and seras- 
kiers over chibouques ; and who mention 
incidentally how they were button-holed by 
some anonymous statesman, eager to 
sound their experience on some burning 
topic of the times. In reality they would 
be very worthy fellows if they had some- 
what more self-respect; and they might be 
very agreeable companions if they had the 
manners and the feelings of gentlemen. 
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For often they have seen a good deal of 
life, so far as hotels and cafés and railway 
carriages can show it them; but if they 
really had self-respect to begin with, they 
must have got rid of it in the course of 
their professional duties. They are found 
out sooner or later by their countrymen, 
and inevitably, although naturally more 
slowly, by foreigners. They are the ter- 
ror and horror of the attachés of their own 
embassy, who are compelled, however, to 
show them some civility and consideration, 
so great is the press in these latter days, 
Seeing that he is pretty sure to be savagely 
criticised from time to time, no minister 
dares to make enemies gratuitously; and 
accordingly, an overdressed and _ under- 
bred individual, with a knack of fluent if 
ungrammatical penmanship, is admitted 
occasionally to the receptions of the lega- 
tion, though he would be blackballed at 
any fifth-rate club in town. Foreign offi- 
cials have less reason for being habitually 
polite to him, and are inclined to cold- 
shoulder him, and hold him at arm’s 
length. But he makes the best of such 
opportunities as he has, and is indefatiga- 
ble in dancing attendance on back stairs, 
and — so to speak — listening at keyholes. 
Now and again he is permitted to make a 
hit. A statesman has a purpose to serve 
by candor or by affecting candor, and in- 
forms himself of the quarter in which he 
may count on the requisite servility. He 
derires to have a piece of doubtful policy 
puffed or expounded, or to throw dust 
into the eyes of some distrustful neigh- 
bor. So he summons our friend, wel- 
comes him with empressement, overpowers 
him with courtesy, or carries him by 
familiarity, and binds him body and soul 
for the time being. Fora bit of ex- 
clusive news, avowedly from so exception- 
al a source, is a guarantee of the corre- 
spondent’s intimacies, which should give 
him a fresh lease of his mission. Neces- 
sarily it is in the terms of the tacit bargain 
that he faithfully reproduces what he has 
been told, or that he indulges only in lau- 
datory observations. Besides, he is ac- 
tuated by lively gratitude in the shape of a 
hope of similar favors to come. Perhaps 
the great mischief of the system is, that a 
paper which has repeatedly proved itself 
unreliable, is occasionally exceptionally 
and exclusively well-informed; and thus 
its opportunities of misleading English 
opinion, possibly on some momentous mat- 
ter of international policy, are indefinitely 
increased. 

The “special ” correspondent’s is a post 
that there is seldom any difficulty in filling, 
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and he is often admirably adapted for it. 
There are sure to be willing volunteers for 
a journey that is undertaken free of 
charge, and when handsome honoraria are 
to be earned besides, by attending some 
grand ceremonial, or assisting at an event 
of historical interest. Naturally, next to 
its own practised professionals, the paper 
prefers to select its special envoys from 
men of good position and connections. 
Among these it may generally pick 
and choose; for after being franked to a 
destination they fancy, they may count on 
having admission to the best places, with 
everything placed freely at their disposi- 
tion. But the “special” ought to have 
“made his proofs,” and should have cer- 
tain physical recommendations. He should 
be something of the type of man recruited 
by the Foreign Office for queen’s messen- 
gers. He should be an accomplished 
traveller, with a smattering of tongues, 
combining the dudlciter in modo with the 
fortiter in re. He must be always in 
haste, but seldom in a bustle; he must 
have the art of conciliafing or cowing sta- 
tion-masters and steamboat agents, and be 
lavish of his tips to understrappers gener- 
ally. He has the air and manners of a 
man of the world, and manages to make 
friends right and left with travelling com- 
panions who may give him a lift or a help- 
ing hand. Wherever he lights he lands 
upon his feet, and is ready either to carry 
off his luggage or to dispense with it. 
Though he may love soft living as much as 
most people, he must be able to rough it, 
and keep up his spirits. // va sans dire 
that in special correspondence as in war, a 
man ceases to be good for responsible 
charges when he begins to suffer seri- 
ously from the infirmities of the flesh. It 
is all over with him when he must make a 
travelling medicine-chest an inseparable 
companion; when he betakes himself to 
merinoes and flannels, and is particular 
about manifold changes of raiment; when 
he is careful about .draughts, and dry 
sheets or blankets, and sits down to his 
off-hand repasts with any arriére-pensée of 
indigestion. For tris brain should be al- 
ways bright, and his literary inspiration 
matter of instinct. After being kept on 
the scramble all day, when his fellow-vic- 
tim in the gaping crowd has been gradu- 
ally succumbing to exhaustion, he must 
pull himself together to pen his de- 
spatches. Sometimes he has to write in 
an overcrowded sad/e-d-manger, amid the 
shouting guests and the panting waiters, 
knowing that his apparently inappropriate 
occupation makes him the object of general 





attention. Or he may prefer to retire to 
the privacy of his garret, where, balancing 
his person on a broken-down chair, he 
arranges his writing-materials on a rickety 
dressing-table ; and for one who has not 
tried, it is impossible to surmise how hard 
it is to be eloquent and witty under such 
circumstances. Perhaps it is preferable, 
on the whole, to have to pencil off a de- 
spatch while crushed aside by the gueue in 
some busy telegraph office. In that case, 
at all events, he has the stimulant of ex- 
citement; for he dare not confine himself 
to the bald narration of facts, which would 
come comparatively easily. He knows 
there are a dozen or ascore or so of imag- 
inative competitors trying hard to cap him 
in point of sensation. The race is to the 
swift, and the battle to the strong, and pos- 
sibly he sees two or three of these, who 
are scribbling away within reach of his 
elbow. ‘He must be picturesque and dra- 
matic above everything — his readers 
expect it of him; and it is marvellous how 
creditably he acquits himself of his task. 
To be sure, there may be a redundance of 
hackneyed epithets; but as a rule, the 
model “ special,” like the war correspond- 
ent, does his work most brilliantly under 
high pressure — his genius rises with the 
difficulties that strive to baffle him. But 
the crack man is he who is seemingly in- 
sensible to reaction, and who keeps his 
faculties at command on the shortest no- 
tice, even if the strain upon him be pro- 
longed for days. In this connection, as 
the Americans say, we may remark that 
telegraphing begins to be ludicrously 
abused in the modern rivalry for excessive 
despatch. It is all very well transmitting 
facts or plausible fancies by electricity; 
and a mere question of money for those 
who undertake to purvey them. But set- 
ting considerations of expense aside alto- 
gether, surely there is something essen- 
tially absurd and inconsistent in wiring the 
impressions made by the dying splendors 
of a southern sun, or the blending of 
moonshine and lime-lights in a A/ace over- 
flowing with the populace. However in- 
teresting the impressions on the accom- 
plished writer — however graphic his 
powers of portraying them — we fancy we 
should be quite content to wait for them 
till they reached us in ordinary course of 
post. Indeed, knowing that the spirited 
proprietors of journals are in the habit of 
looking, in the first place, to the main 
chance, one is inclined to presume that 
they keep artists at home who have the 
charge of filling in their correspondents’ 
outlines. If it be so, we see no reason to 
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object. Their subscribers have more elab- 
orate reading; while for themselves they 
are proportionately benefited in pocket. 
But of all who bear the correspondent’s 
badge, the “pens of the war” are facile 
principes. There the best men must be 
had upon any terms. In their cases the 
hardships of the ordinary special, many 
times multiplied, are freely spiced and 
leavened by danger. Writing under sim- 
ple difficulties is bad enough; writing in 
an intensity of discomfort, possibly within 
the compass of shell and shot, is infinitely 
worse. If a correspondent is to be an eye- 
witness of the actual war, the diabolical 
range of modern projectiles makes it im- 
possible to combine safety with duty.. We 
know well that many so-called war-letters 
are spurious. There are timid and unscru- 
pulous camp-followers in every important 
campaign who have neither the means of 
being passed to the front nor the nerve to 
go there if they did possess them. They 
elaborate epistles from rumors and their 
inner consciousness which are remarkable 
for anything rather than truthfulness. 
The war correspondents who have deserv- 
edly made themselves a name are of very 
different metal. More often than not they 
are “soldiers bred,” and officers of con- 
siderable distinction to boot —men whom 
professional training and enthusiasm have 
made indifferent to the chances of a casu- 
alty. While there are civilians who are 
fully as cool under fire, who have studied 
the theory of military operations as close- 
ly, and who have seen a deal of varied 
service in their day, possibly profiting by 
their experiences all the more that they 
have merely played the part of the eye- 
witness. To an adventurous spirit or a 
fervid military student the calling has its 
intrinsic charms no doubt; but it is terri- 
bly trying in many ways—by no means 
least so in its social aspects. However 
influentially you may be recommended at 
headquarters, you can hardly be a welcome 
guestthere. The generals and their staffs, 
in spite of any pledges to the contrary, 
can scarcely fail to regard you as in some 
measure a spy upon them. They would 
rather be guaranteed by your absence 
against the chance of an indiscretion which 
might upset some important combination 
or give a useful hint to the enemy. So 
long as everything goes well, it may be 
satisfactory to have a brilliant and impar- 
tial panegyrist in camp, who will give their 
deeds of glory prompt circulation, and as- 
sure them, before they may be prematurely 
knocked on the head, some pleasing in- 
stalments of the immortality that awaits 





them. But blunders will be made in the 
best-directed corps, although it by no 
means follows that they need obtain pub- 
licity ; while, if the armies should meet 
with a succession of reverses, it is not in 
human nature that the sufferers should 
appreciate the foreign companion who is 
to chronicle them. Then the correspond- 
ent has his own ideas of strategy, and he 
is there to criticise as well as to report. 
When he speaks his mind, even if his 
criticisms be favorable, he puts himself 
more or less in an attitude of patronage; 
and nothing can be more personally disa- 
greeable than condemning the generals 
who hold your comfort in their hands. 
The Germans carried all before them in 
their French invasion, and the genius of 
their strategists and the courage of their 
troops were if anything exaggerated rather 
than otherwise. Yet we imagine that some 
of the correspondents who had their head- 
quarters at Versailles during the tedium 
and the anxieties of the siege of Paris, 
although they enjoyed exceptional privi- 
leges, and were treated with formal civil- 
ity, must have been as heartily weary of 
their sojourn before the place as any of 
the inhabitants of the beleaguered city. 
There are civil ways of “sending a man 
to Coventry,” without actually cutting all 
communication with him; while, of course, 
the more unlucky correspondents with the 
beaten and humiliated French knew ex- 
actly what they might expect from that 
emotional and impressionable people. 
When every baffled general was a traitor, 
the foreign correspondent was necessarily 
a spy; but they were born into a “ wale,” 
as Mrs. Gamp would have put it, and had 
“to take the consequences of ‘sich a siti- 
vation.’ ” 

There is little that need be said of the 
normal physical anxieties and sufferings ; 
of having to accompany the dragging line 
of march, keenly on the look-out for each 
scrap of information ; of having to do the 
agreeable to men in authority, often wast- 
ing invaluable time over the dinner-table, 
while exerting one’s self in an honest way 
to secure their confidence and win their 
good graces; of striving to make yourself 
almost ubiquitous, when operations are 
being conducted simultaneously over scores 
of square miles of country; of trying, by 
verifying and combining vague reports, to 
get some faint idea of the key of the situ- 
ation; of coming to a resolution on the 
shortest notice that may throw you out 
altogether on the day of a decisive battle ; 
of such material and essential details as 
working your unfortunate horses over 
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cross-roads blocked by men and made 
almost impassable by artillery. Even if 
the correspondent had the rare good for- 
tune to turn up at the central vantage-point 
at the critical moment, he had to do his 
best by activity of mind and body to grasp 
the salient points of the situation. He 
had to learn what he could of the results. 
When nightfall brought brief repose to all 
but the chiefs and the wounded, he had to 
seize pen and paper and dash off his de- 
spatch ; and possibly he had to finish by 
becoming his own messenger, personally 
conveying the precious packet for greater 
security to the nearest available post-office 
or telegraph station. Occasionally — and 
it shows how severe was his task — he pre- 
ferred to hurry to London, travelling 
against time, and write his report more at 
leisure in the office of his journal, hurry- 
ing back again to his post to be in readi- 
ness to recommence his duties. 
Considering the circumstances under 
which the work is done — or indeed setting 
circumstances aside altogether — much of 
the war correspondence is simply admira- 
ble. Dr. Russell may fairly claim to have 
originated the art. His letters from the 
Crimea excited for the first time a general 
and intelligent interest in military opera- 
tions and military administration. For 
long he had it all his own way; but lat- 
terly, although he has done much excel- 
lent service both in Asia and Europe, the 
number of his successful rivals has been 
rapidly multiplying. 1f none of them can 
be said to have surpassed him, not a few 
of them have run him hard. To be sure, 
those competitors of his are younger men, 
and youth must tell under trying conditions. 
But young or middle-aged, there are cer- 
tain constitutions which seem to be pos- 
itively stimulated by the hardships and 
dangers which would be depressing or 
paralyzing to most people. Take one of 
the “ philosophical historians” out of his 
snug study —a man who may be in the 
prime of his powers, and even in the habit 
of taking regular riding-exercise in the 
parks — send him on the march with the 
advancing columns, through a hostile ter- 
ritory, in the depth of winter, and see what 
manner of lucubrations he will produce. 
The “special” is roughly scared from his 
heavy slumbers at an unholy hour; it is 
lucky for him if he has not to hunt up his 
servant, or seek and saddle his horse for 
himself. He snatches a crust should his 
commissariat happen to be so well pro- 
vided, washes it down with a mouthful of 
spirits-and-water, and then has to run his 
chance for the rest of the day. There he 
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sits in his damp saddle in the raw darkness 
of a winter morning, vainly endeavoring, 
even when the day should have broken, to 
pierce the fog that is confounding all the 
features of the landscape. The staff may 
have given him the slip; the field-officers 
profess to be as ignorant as himself, or 
they are too busy or else too sulky to 
attend to him;, the roads are choked with 
the crawling columns, where they are not 
blocked with wagons and guns; and to 
aggravate his perplexity, from sundry 
points of the compass comes the roar of 
the cannon or the rattle of the rifle-firing. 
Each flying moment is precious, and he 
has to settle his strategy for himself. He 
has to push to points on a jaded animal, 
through these struggling masses of disci- 
plined confusion, at the risk of blundering 
and having to retrace his steps. Should 
he be happy enough to make a hit, prob- 
ably at considerable personal risk, he 
assists at a grand battle extending over 
many leagues of front. And the whole of 
the time his faculties must be on the 
stretch, interpreting all that is vaguely 
visible to him, and guessing on circum- 
stantial evidence at what he can only 
imagine. His reputation is staked on the 
general accuracy of his report, and he is 
bound, besides, to be scientifically critical. 
He is expected to pronounce off-hand on 
matters that to the end of time will be dis- 
puted by military historians. He has col- 
lected in his head the materials for his 
letter, and photographed a variety of inci- 
dents on his brain. The actual tug of war 
comes to him in his turn, when the wearied 
combatants are withdrawing to their billets 
or stretching themselves out in their biv- 
ouacs on the battle-field. If he is lucky 
enough to get his share of a fire, he is 
writing his letter on his knee in the steam 
of his drying garments, In nine cases out 
of ten, in such circumstances, we doubt if 
mere hammering and straining would do 
much more than produce the barest and 
briefest of reports. As it is, in nine cases 
out of ten we have a singularly lucid and 
picturesque narration, which, if it errs at 
all, errs on the side of floridness, and seems 
to reflect the exaltation of the writer’s mood 
through a highly colored medium of strong 
sensation. Such letters penned under 
such conditions, can, we should say, be 
attributed to nothing short of a species of 
real literary genius. Ideas arrange them- 
selves, and recollections shake into place 
in an absence of all conscious effort, cloth- 
ing themselves instinctively in felicitous 
expressions. So that in its way the de- 
spatch seems as much due to inspiration 
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as the diviner epic of the sacred war- 
bard. 

“ Cedant arma toge” is a motto that is 
nowadays read in reverse by most news- 
paper editors who know their public. 
When wars with war correspondence come 
to the front, literary criticism goes to the 
wall, or rather it is hustled aside altogether. 
Naturally that must be more or less the 
case when men’s minds are profoundly 
agitated with the fluctuations of a great 
national struggle. On the morrow of an 
engagement like that of the Alma or In- 
kerman, the city mobs that rush on the 
newsboys and beset the bookstalls take 
thought for nothing but the latest de- 
spatches and the comments on them by 
those who are supposed to know. Even 
while the feverish strain is suspended 
though prolonged through the wearisome 
operations of sieges in the winter, there 
is comparatively little care for reading. 
Necessarily, too, the shadow of the storm 
has fallen on the book-market, blighting 
alike conception and production. The 
most thrilling fiction can devise nothing so 
intensely dramatic as those grim realities 
of horror, and there is no such excitement 
to be found in the most adventurous vol- 
umes of travel. But we really cannot see 


why nothing need be done to satisfy more 


delicate intellectual tastes, because Tartars 
and Turks have flown at each other’s 
throats along the bounds that divide Asia 
from Europe. Those interminable letters 
from the Black Mountain and the Balkans ; 
the stories of Jews immersed in the waters 
of the Danube, and of Servians impaled 
on the banks of the Save, — would surely 
bear winnowing and sifting, even where 
they might not be omitted with much ad- 
vantage. 
correspondent who has his pay to earn, 
toils on at spinning phrases and weaving 
them into monotonous webs, even when 
he has been left high and dry by the ebb 
of events in some miserable intriguing 
little capital that is a mere breeding-place 
of canards. The editor, in the exercise of 
a wise discretion, would assuredly deserve 
well of his readers if he were to throw half 
these letters into his waste-basket and 
warn the writer to hold his hand. But, in 
the first place, the letters are paid for and 
may as well be printed; in the next place, 
he may have an excessive regard for the 
feelings of a valued contributor; while, 
finally, the public have become habituated 
to a regular war diet, and it they failed to 
find the morning showers of quails, which 
they prefer to the more insipid manna, 
they would probably go in search of them 


The truth is, that a conscientious | 
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to the columns of his competitors. More- 
over, the most collected of editors is living 
under the pressure of the wheel of his 
destiny, that makes its revolution once in 
the twenty-four hours. Sufficient for each 
of his days is the evil thereof, and far more 
than sufficient his superabundant supplies. 
Print, in the first place, all that is abso- 
lutely urgent ; shove in subsequently every- 
thing that will hardly bear shelving; and 
if anything will keep till to-morrow or the 
day after, carry it over to the “ suspense 
account” on the side-tables. There are 
men who w#// have the “ money market ” 
and “the mails,” the commercial and in- 
dustrial news and all that concerns the 
main chance, the Parliamentary and law 
reports, with the grand banquet at Birming- 
ham, and the open-air gathering of the 
demos at Greenwich. One of the immor- 
tals of history drops at the eleventh hour, 
falling recumbent over at least a couple of 
columns. There is a terrific conflagration, 
or a tremendous railway smash, with the 
long train of medical reports and coroners’ 
inquests that for weeks to come will drag 
a dwindling tail behind them, shooting 
across the editorial horizon like a comet. 
Meantime, while the reporters and penny- 
a-liners are so busy, the articles on books 
are laid aside and belated, though very 
possibly they may have been dictated by 
thought, knowledge, and culture. And that 
becomes so much a matter of every-day 
habit, that the editor-learns to look on 
his reviews as so many useful stop-gaps 
that may serve to pad an issue on occa- 
sion; and the capable reviewer loses heart 
in the thankless task and throws it over to 
inferior hands; and the public, who are 
critical in a vague way themselves, come 
to regard those spasmodical critical efforts 
with a contempt that is probably not unde- 
served ; and the author receives the notice 
he has been longing for when it is alto- 
gether too late to be of the slightest ser- 
vice. 

The system, we say, is short-sighted 
and unfair, —it is unfair to authors and 
publishers ; but it is most of all unfair to 
the public, whom editors are bound to con- 
sider. Surely it is not to be denied by 
educated men that the contemporary pro- 
ductions of thought and culture have claims 
to attention that are almost as strong as 
the fluctuations in consols, cotton, or 
coffee ; that shining lights in theology and 
science should hold their own with the re- 
porters of pigeon-shooting and pedestrian- 
ism, and the touts from the training head- 
quarters. And we question whether the 
notices of even average writers of fiction 
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may not be made at least as imposing and 
instructive as the stories of the gentlemen 
who floor their wives with quart-pots, or of 
the frail and ill-assorted couples who do 
their family washing in the divorce courts. 
Long-winded literary articles are going 
out of date; and a good thing too. They 
never fell properly within the province of 
the “dailies,” which ought to be prompt 
in their judgments before everything. But 


concise and pointed notices of the various. 


publications of the day should surely be 
as much of a recognized department as the 
notes on the trade in hides or tallow. 
Nothing should be omitted that merits 
attention, although, in many instances, half- 
a-dozen lines might suffice ; and the critic, 
by anticipating more mature judgments, 
might really, if he had the capacity, make 
himself an authority, in place of coming 
trailing along behind them like a benumbed 
fly crawling on the drag-wheel. To save 
himself from the snare of always putting 
off till the morrow everything that need 
not absolutely be published to-day, the edi- 
tor should bind himself by some hard and 
fast rule, such as the printing of his book- 
articles weekly or fortnightly. But while 


the remissness of the daily editors is intel- 
ligible, it is more difficult to understand 
the arrangements of the professed critical 


weeklies. We can conceive them keeping 
teams of spare horses in their stable 
against such slack seasons as we have 
been languishing through in the last few 
months. But we should have fancied that 
it would have been their pleasure, as well 
as their profit, to keep pace, so far as pos- 
sible, with current production. In a week 
or in a fortnight at the outside, an expert 
who is at home in his special department 
ought to have prepared himself for grap- 
pling with the weightest work. If he de- 
sires to expose inaccuracies or shortcom- 
ings, we should concede him any amount 
of time for his researches in the encyclo- 
pedias and libraries; but, on the other 
hand, the novels that are essentially ephem- 
eral, and the travels that are advertised 
as “books of the season,” should be 
served fresh and quickly, like newly- 
caught fish, since they lose by the keeping 
like mullets or whitings. As a matter.of 
fact, it is more than “a toss up” whether 
they are noticed on the morrow or six 
months thence. When a book has already 
been canvassed at every dinner-table, and 
tossed about from hand to hand in the 
club libraries and smoking-rooms, some of 
the weeklies come out with their leisurely 
notices. By that time its destiny is inevi- 
tably decided, and the praise or blame of 





the judge is become practically indifferent 
to the writer, so far, at least, as the finan- 
cial results of that particular work are 
concerned. Tie journal of eminently philo- 
sophical pretensions makes itself as singu- 
lar in that respect as in many others. 
Now and again you come upon a review 
in it which gives you the effect of evoking 
departed spirits from the vasty deep, to 
which the bodies have been consigned. 
You rub your eyes while you slowly as- 
sure yourself that the title actually applies 
to some long-forgotten acquaintance. And 
you are only persuaded of the reality of 
the tardy resurrection when you see that 
the date of publication has been withheld 
for very shame. 

As for the critigues, we may venture to 
say that, on the whole, they show as much 
charity as ability. If the writers have 
been soured by failure in literature, at all 
events as a rule they mask their malice. 
Now and then, indeed, we have a slashing 
article ; but it is generally when the author 
has laid himself open. Palpable- hits are 
justified by apposite quotations; for broad 
abuse and unsupported invective are 
happily nearly out of fashion, and a single 
caustic review is compensated by some 
half-a-dozen others of indiscriminate pane- 
gyric. There are few books which may 
not be advertised with one or more hyper- 
laudatory extracts. Even when fear or 
favor has nothing to say to that, the run of 
critics incline to be good-natured. It is 
easier to praise with generalities than to 
blame judiciously ; the gift of being clev- 
erly malignant is rarer than is commonly 
supposed, while it necessarily compels 
somewhat careful reading. At the same 
time, a modest and inexperienced author 
of average talent must often find himself 
sorely puzzled should he seek to profit by 
the criticisms lavished upon him. His 
professional advisers perplex him with the 
most contradictory estimates and counsels 
— the beauties of one are the blemishes of 
another; and the “pensive public ” is still 
more embarrassed when the fervent recom- 
mendations they read in one journal are 
followed by the scathing denunciations of 
another. The fact being, that the criticism 
which must be the most delicate, difficult, 
and responsible of all departments of jour- 
nalism, is too often discharged in a most 
reckless, slovenly, and perfunctory manner. 
The hack-of-all-work who has broken down 
somewhere else is thought quite sufficiently 
good for it. It is irritating to see the 
labors of half a lifetime dismissed cava- 
lierly in a single flippant page by an im- 
postor who unconsciously makes parade 
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of his shallowness and hopeless incom- 
petency. Yet, irritating as it is, one may 
cherish the conviction that sterling merit 
must vindicate itseif in the end. But the 
injustice is felt far more severely when 
some fairly meritorious aspirant is con- 
demned by a standard to which he made 
no pretensions of attaining, on the au- 
thority of a man who has merely skimmed 
him, and who possibly chanced to be out 
of temper at the time. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
AUTHOR OF ** MALCOLM,” ‘‘ THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE,’’ 
Cc. 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE MAINS. 


Tuy reached at length the valley road. 
The water that ran in the bottom was 
the Lorrie. Three days ago, it was a 
lively little stream, winding and changing 
within its grassy banks, here resting silent 
in a deep pool, there running and singing 
over its pebbles. Now it had filled and 
far overflowed its banks, and was a swift 
river. It had not yet, so far up the valley, 
encroached on the road; but the torrents 
from the mountain had already in places 
much injured it, and with considerable 
difficulty they crossed some of the new- 
made gullies. When they approached the 
bridge, however, by which they must cross 
the Lorrie to reach the Mains, their worst 
trouble lay before them. For the enemy, 
with whose reinforcements they had all the 
time been descending, showed himself ever 
in greater strength the farther they ad- 
vanced ; and here the road was flooded for 
a long way on both sides of the bridge. 
There was therefore a good deal of wad- 
ing to be done; but the road was an em- 
bankment, there was little current, and in 
safety at last they ascended the rising 
ground on which the farm-buildings stood. 
When they reached the yard, they sent 
Gibbie to find shelter for Crummie, and 
themselves went up to the house. 

“The Lord preserve ’s!” cried Jean 
Mavor, with uplifted hands, when she saw 
them enter the kitchen. 

“ He’ll dee that, mem,” returned Janet, 
with a smile. 

“But what caz he dee? Gien ye be 
droont oot o’ the hill, what’s to come o’ 
hiz i? the how? I wad ken that!” said 
Jean. 
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“ The watter’s no up to yer door yet,” 
remarked Janet. 

“ God forbid!” retorted Jean, as if the 
very mention of such a state of things was 
too dreadful to be polite. “— But, eh, 
ye’re weet !” 

“ Weet’s no the word,” said Robert, 
trying to laugh, but failing from sheer ex- 
haustion, and the beginnings of an asth- 
matic attack. 

The farmer, hearing their voices, camé 
into the kitchen—a _ middle-sized and 
middle-aged, rather coarse-looking man, 
with keen eyes, who took snuff amazingly. 
His manner was free, with a touch of 
satire. He was proud of driving a hard 
bargain, but was thoroughly hospitable. 
He had little respect for person or thing, 
but showed an occasional touch of tender- 
ness. 

“ Hoot, Rob!” he said roughly as he en- 
tered, “1 thoucht ye had mair sense! 
What broucht ye here at sic a time?” 

But as he spoke he held out his snuff- 
box to the old man. 

“ Fell needcessity, sir,” answered Rob- 
ert, taking a good pinch. 

“Necessity!” retorted the farmer. 
“Was ye oot o’ meal?” 

“ Qot 0’ dry meal, I doobt, by this time, 
sir,” replied Robert. 

“Hoots! I wuss we war a’ in like ne- 
cessity — weel up upo’ the hill i’stead o’ 
doon here upo’ the haugh (river-meadow). 
It’s jist clean ridi¢’lous. Ye sud hae 
kenned better at your age, Rob. Ye sud 
hae thoucht twise, man.” 

“ Deed, sir,” answered Robert, quietly 

finishing his pinch of snuff, “there was 
sma’ need, an’ less time to think, an’ 
Glashgar bursten, an’ the watter comin’ 
ower the tap o’ the bit hoosie as gien 
*twar a muckle owershot wheel, an’ no a 
place for fowk to bide in. Ye dinna think 
Janet an’ me wad be twa sic auld fules as 
pit on oor Sunday claes to sweem in, gien 
we thoucht to see things as we left them 
whan we gaed back! Ye see, sir, though 
the hoose be fun’t upo’a rock, it’s maist 
biggit o’ fells, an’ the fundation’s a’ I luik 
even to see o’ ’tagain. Whan the force o’ 
the watter grows less, itll come down upo’ 
the riggin’ wi’ the haill weicht o’ ’t.” 
“Ay!” said Janet, in a low voice, “the 
live stanes maun come to the live rock to 
bigg the hoose ’at ’ll stan.” 
“What think ye, Maister Fergus, you 
at’s gauin’ to be a minister?” said Robert, 
referring to his wife’s words, as the young 
man looked in at the door of the kitchen. 

“Lat him be,” interposed his father, 
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lence; “setna him preachin’ afore ’s time. 
Fess the whusky, Fergus, an’ gie auld 
Robert a dram. Haith! gien the watter 
be rinnin’ ower the tap o’ yer hoose, man, 
it was time to flit. Fess twa or three 
glaisses, Fergus; we hae a’ need o’ some- 
thing ’at’s no watter. It’s perfeckly ridic- 
lous !” 

Having taken a little of the whisky, the 
old people went to change their clothes for 
some Jean had provided, and in the mean 
time she made up her fire, and prepared 
some breakfast for them. 

“ An’ whaur’s yer dummie ?” she asked, 
as they re-entered the kitchen. 

“He had puir Crummie to luck efter,” 
answered Janet; “but he micht hae been 
in or this time.” 

“He'll be wi’ Donal i’ the byre, nae 
doobt,” said Jean: “ he’s aye some shy 0’ 
comin’ in wantin’ an inveet.” She went 
to the door, and called with a loud voice 
across the yard, through the wind and the 
clashing torrents, “ Donal, sen’ Dummie in 
till ’s brakfast.” 

“ He’s awa’ till’s sheep,” cried Donal in 
reply. 

“Preserve ’s !—the cratur ’ll be lost!” 
said Jean. 

“Less likly nor ony man aboot the 
place,” bawled Donal, half angry with his 
mistress for calling his friend dusmmiie. 
“ Gibbie kens better what he’s aboot nor 
ony twa ’at thinks him a fule ’cause he 
canna let oot sic stuff an’ nonsense as 
they canna haud in.” 

Jean went back to the kitchen, only half 
reassured concerning her brownie, and far 
from contented with his absence. But she 
was glad to find that neither Janet nor 
Robert appeared alarmed at the news. 

“I wuss the cratur had had some brak- 
fast,” she said. 

“ He has a piece in ’s pooch,” answered 
Janet. “ He’s no oonprovidit wi’ what can 
be made mair o’.” 

“I dinna richtly un’erstan’ ye there,” 
said Jean. 

“Ye canna hae failt to remark, mem,” 
answered Janet, “’at whan the Maister set 
himsel’ to feed the hungerin’ thoosan’s, he 
teuk intil ’s han’ what there was, an’ vroucht 
upo’ that to mak mairo’’t. I hae wussed 
sometimes ’at the laddie wi’ the five barley 
loaves an’ the twa sma’ fishes, hadna been 
there that day. I wad fain ken hoo the 
Maister wad hae managed wantin’ onything 
to begin upo’. As it was, he aye hang 
what he did upo’ something his Father had 
dune afore him.” 

“Hoots!” returned Jean, who looked 
upon Janet as a lover of conundrums, 





“ ye’re aye warstlin’ wi’ runk-nots an’ teuch 
moo’fu’s.” 

“Ow na, no aye,” answered Janet: 
“ — only whiles, whan the speerit o’ speir- 
in’ gets the upper han’ o’ me for a sizon.” 

“TI doobt that same speerit ’ill lead ye 
far frae the still watters some day, Janet,” 
said Jean, stirring the porridge vehemently, 

“ Ow, I think not,” answered Janet very 
calmly. “Whan the Maister says — 
what's that to thee ?—1 tak care he hasna 
to say ’t twise, but jist get up an’ follow 
him.” 

This was beyond Jean, but she held her 
peace, for, though she feared for Janet’s 
orthodoxy, and had a strong opinion of the 
superiority of her own common sense — 
in which, as in the case of all who pride 
themselves in the same, there was a good 
deal more of the common than of the sezse 
— she had the deepes* conviction of Janet’s 
goodness, and regarded her as a sort of 
heaven-favored idiot, whose utterances 
were somewhat privileged. Janet, for her 
part, looked upon Jean as “an_ honest 
wuman, wha’ll get a heap o’ licht some 
day.” 

When they had eaten their breakfast, 
Robert took his pipe to the barn, saying 
there was not much danger of fire that 
day; Janet washed up the dishes, and sat 
down to her Book; and Jean went out and 
in, attending to many things. 

Meantime the rain fell, the wind blew, 
and the water rose. Little could be done 
beyond feeding the animals, threshing a 
little corn in the barn, and twisting straw 
ropes for the thatch of the ricks of the 
coming harvest—if indeed there was a 
harvest on the road, for, as the day went 
on, it seemed almost to grow doubtful 
whether any ropes would be wanted; 
while already not a few of last year’s ricks, 
from farther up the country, were floating 
past the Mains, down the Daur to the sea. 
The sight was a dreadful one — had an air 
of the day of judgment about it to farmers’ 
eyes. From the Mains, to right and left 
beyond the rising ground on which the 
farm-buildings stood, everywhere as far as 
the bases of the hills, instead of fields was 
water, yellow-brown, here in still expanse 
or slow progress, there sweeping along in 
fierce current. The quieter parts of it 
were dotted with trees, divided by hedges, 
shaded with ears of corn; upon the swifter 
parts floated objects of all kinds. 

Mr. Duff went wandering restlessly from 
one spot to another, finding nothing to do. 
In the gloaming, which fell the sooner that 
a rain-blanket miles thick wrapt the earth 
up from the sun, he came across from the 
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barn, and entering the kitchen, dropped, 
weary with hopelessness, on a chair. 

“T can weel un’erstan’,” he said, “ what 
for the Lord sud set doon Bony an’ set up 
Louy, but what for he sud gar corn grow, 
an’ syne sen’ a spate to sweem awa’ wi’ ’t, 
that’s mair nor mortal man can see the 
sense o’. — Haud yer tongue, Janet. I’m 
no sayin’ there’s onything wrang; I’m say- 
in’ naething but the sair trowth, ’at I can- 
na see the what-for o’t. I canna see the 
guid o’t till onybody. A’thing’s on the 
ro’d to the German Ocean. The lan’’s jist 
miltin’ awa’ irtill the sea!” 

Janet sat silent, knitting hard at a stock- 
ing she had got hold of, that Jean had be- 
gun for her brother. She knew argument 
concerning the uses of adversity was vain 
with a man who knew of no life but that 
which consisted in eating and drinking, 
sleeping and rising, working and getting 
on in the world: as tosuch things existing 
only that they may subserve a real life, he 
was almost as ignorant, notwithstanding 
he was an elder of the church, as any 
heathen. 

From being nearly in the centre of its 
own land, the farm-steading of the Mains 
was at a considerable distance from any 
other; but there were two or three cot- 
tages upon the land, and as the evening 
drew on, another aged pair, who lived in 
one only a few hundred yards from the 
house, made their appearance, and were 
soon followed by the wife of the foreman 
with her children, who lived farther off. 
Quickly the night closed in, and Gibbie 
was not come. Robert was growing very 
uneasy ; Janet kept comforting and reas- 
suring him. 

“There’s ae thing,” said the old man; 
“ Oscar’s wi’ ’im.” 

“ Ay,” responded Janet, unwilling in the 
hearing of others to say a word that might 
seem to savor of rebuke to her husband, 
yet pained that he should go to the dog 
for comfort —“ Ay; he’s a weel-made ani- 
mal, Oscar! There’s been a fowth 0’ 
sheep-care pitten intil ’im. Ye see him’at 
made ’im, bein’ a shepherd himsel’, kens 
what’s wantit o’ the dog.” — None but her 
husband understood what lay behind the 
words. 

“ Oscar’s no wi’’im,” said Donal. “The 
dog cam to me i’ the byre, lang efter Gibbie 
was awa’, greitin’ like, an’ luikin’ for ’im.” 
_ Robert gave a great sigh, but said noth- 
ing. 

Janet did not sleep a wink that night: 
she had so many to pray for. Not Gibbie 
only, but every one of her family was in 
perils of waters, all being employed along 
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the valley of the Daur. It was not, she 
said, confessing to her husband her sleep- 
lessness, that she was afraid. She was 
only “ keepin’ them company, an’ haudin’ 
the yett open,” she said. The latter phrase 
was her picture-periphrase for fraying. 
She never said she Jrayed,; she held the 
gate open. The wonder is but small that 
Donal should have turned out a poet. 

The dawn appeared — but the farm had 
vanished. Not even heads of growing 
corn were anywhere more to be seen. The 
loss would be severe, and John Duff's 
heart sank within him. The sheep which 
had been in the mown clover-field that 
sloped to the burn, were now all in the 
corn-yard, and the water was there with 
them. If the rise did not soon cease, 
every rick would be afloat. There was 
little current, however, and not half the 
danger there would have been had the 
houses stood a few hundred yards in any 
direction from where they were. 

“ Tak yer brakfast, John,” said his sister, 

“Lat them tak ’at hungers,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Tak, or ye’ll no hae the wut to save,” 
said Jean. 

Thereupon he fell to, and ate, if not with 
appetite, then with a will that was won- 
drous. 

The flood still grew, and still the rain 
poured, and Gibbie did not come. Indeed 
no one any longer expected him, whatever 
might have become. of him: except by 
boat the Mains was inaccessible now, they 
thought. Soon after breakfast, notwith- 
standing, a strange woman came to the 
door. Jean, who opened it to her knock, 
stood and stared speechless. It was a 
gray-haired woman, with a more disreputa- 
ble look than her weather-flouted condition 
would account for. 

“ Gran’ wither for the deuks !” she said. 

“ Whaur come ye frae?” returned Jean, 
who did not relish the freedom of her ad- 
dress. 

“Frae ower by,” she answered. 

* An’ hoo wan ye here?” 

“ Upo’ my twa legs.” 

Jean looked this way and that over the 
watery waste, and again stared at the 
woman in growing bewilderment. — They 
came afterwards to the conclusion that she 
had arrived, probably hali-drunk, the night 
before, and passed it in one of the out- 
houses. 

“ Yer legs maun be langer nor they luik 
than, wuman,” said Jean, glancing at the 
lower part of the stranger’s person. 

The woman only laughed —a laugh 
without any laughter in it. 
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‘ What’s yer wull, noo ’at ye ave here?” 
continued Jean, with severity. “Yecamna 
to the Mains to tell them there what kin’ 
o’ wather it wis!” 

“ T cam whaur I cud win,” answered the 
woman; “an’ for my wull, that’s naething 
to naebody noo — it’s no as it was ance — 
though, gien I cud get it, there micht be 
mair nor me the better for’t. An’ sae as 
ye wad gang the len’th o’ a glaiss o’ whus- 

“ Yes’ get nae whusky here,” interrupted 
Jean with determination. 

The woman gavea sigh, and half turned 
away as if she would depart. But how- 
ever she might have come, it was plainly 
impossible she should depart and live. 

“ Wuman,” said Jean, “ I ken an’ I care 
naething aboot ye; an’ mair, I dinna like 
ye, nor the luik o’ ye; an’ gien’t war a fine 
simmer nicht ’at a body cud lie thereoot, 
or gang the farther, I wad steek the door 
i’ yer face; but that I daurna dee the day 
again’ my neebour’s soo; sae ye can come 
in an’ sit doon, an’, my min’ spoken, ye s’ 
get what'll haud the life i’ ye, an’ a puckle 
strae i’ the barn. Only ye maun jist had 
a quaiet sough, for the gudeman disna like 
tramps.” , 

“Tramps here, tramps there!” ex- 
claimed the woman, starting into high dis- 
pleasure, “ I wad hae ye ken I’m an honest 
wuman, an’ no tramp!” 

“Ye sudna luik sae like ane than,” said 
Jean coolly. “But come yer wa’s in, an’ 
I s’ say naething sae lang as ye behave.” 

The woman followed her, took the seat 
pointed out to her by the fire, and sullenly 
ate, without a word of thanks, the cakes 
and milk handed her, but seemed to grow 
better-tempered as she ate, though her 
black eyes glowed at the food with some- 
thing of disgust and more of contempt: 
she would rather have had a gill of whisky 
than all the milk on the Mains. On the 
other side of the fire sat Janet, knitting 
away busily, with a look of ease and leis- 
ure. She said nothing, but now and then 
cast a kindly glance out of her gray eyes 
at the woman: there wasan air of the lost 
sheep about the stranger, which, in whom- 
soever she might see it, always drew her 
affection. “She maun be ane o’ them the 
Maister cam’ to ca’,” she said to herself. 
But she was careful to suggest no approach, 
for she knew the sheep that has left the 
flock has grown wild, and is more suspi- 
cious and easily startled than one in the 
midst of its brethren. 

With the first of the light, some of the 
men’on the farm had set out to look for 


Gibbie, well knowing it would be a hard. 
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matter to touch Glashgar. About nine 
they returned, having found it impossible. 
One of them, caught in a current and 
swept into a hole, had barely escaped with 
his life. But they were unanimous that 
the dummie was better off in any cave on 
Glashgar than he would be in the best bed- 
room at the Mains, if things went on as 
they threatened. z 

Robert had kept going to the barn, and 
back again to the kitchen, all the morning, 
consumed with anxiety about the son of 
his old age; but the barn began to be 
flooded, and he had to limit his prayer- 
walk to the space between the door of the 
house and the chair where Janet sat — 
knitting busily, and praying with counte- 
nance untroubled, amidst the rush of 
the seaward torrents, the mad howling 
and screeching of the wind, and the lowing 
of the imprisoned cattle. 

“O Lord,” she said in her great trust- 
ing heart, “ gien my bonny man be droon- 
in’ i’ the watter, or deein’ o’ cauld on the 
hillside, haud ’s han’. Binna far frae him, 
O Lord; dinna lat him be fleyt.” 

To Janet, what we call life and death 
were comparatively small matters, but she 
was very tender over suffering and fear. 
She did not pray half so much for Gibbie’s 
life as for the presence with him of him 
who is at the death-bed of every sparrow. 
She went on waiting, and refused to be 
troubled. True, she was not his bodily 
mother, but she loved him far better than 
the mother who, in such a dread for her 
child, would have been mad with terror. 
The difference was, that Janet loved up 
as well as down, loved down so widely, so 
intensely, decause the Lord of life, who 
gives his own to us, was more to her than. 
any child can be to any mother, and she 
knew he could not forsake her Gibbie, 
and that his presence was more and better 
than life. She was unnatural, was she? 
— inhuman ?— Yes, if there be no such 
heart and source of humanity as she be- 
lieved in; if there be, then such calmness 
and courage and content as hers are the 
mere human and natural condition to be 
hungered after by every aspiring soul. 
Not until such condition is mine shall I 
be able to regard life as a godlike gift, ex- 
cept in the hope that it is drawing nigh. 
Let him who understands, understand bet- 
ter; let him not say the good is less than 
perfect, or excuse his supineness and spir- 
itual sloth by saying to himself that a 
man can go too far in his search after the 
divine, can sell too much of what he has, 
to buy the field of the treasure. Either 
there is no Christ of God, or my all is his. 
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Robert seemed at length to have ceased 
his caged wandering. For a quarter of 
an hour he had been sitting with his face 
buried in his hands. Janet rose, went 
softly to him, and said in a whisper: 

“Ts Gibbie waur aff, Robert, i’ this wat- 
ter upo’ Glashgar, nor the dissiples i’ the 
boat upo’ yon loch o’ Galilee, an’ the 
Maister no come to them? Robert, my 
ain man! dinna gar the Maister say to 
you, O ye o° little faith? ey did 
ye doobt? Tak hert, man; the Maister 
wadna hae his men be cooards.” 

“Ye’re richt, Janet; ye’re aye richt,” 
answered Robert, and rose. 

She followed him into the passage. 

“Whaur are ye gauin, Robert?” she 
said. 

“IT wuss I cud tell ye,” he answered. 
“1’m jist hungerin’ to be my lane. I wuss 
I had never left Glashgar. There’s aye 
room there. Or gien I cud win oot amo’ 
the rigs! There’s nane o’ ¢hem left, but 
there’s the rucks —they’re no soomin’ yet ! 
I want to gang to the Lord, but I mauna 
weet Willie Mackay’s claes.” 

“It’s a sair peety,” said Janet, “’at the 
men fowk disna learn to weyve stockin’s, 
or dee something or ither wi’ their han’s. 
Mony’s the time my stockin’ ’s been maist 
as guid’s a cloaset to me, though I cudna 
jist gang intil’t. But what matters ’t! A 
prayer i’ the hert’s sure to fin’ the ro’d oot. 
The hert’s the last place ’at can haud ane 
in. A prayin’ hert has nae reef (roof) 
till’t.” 

She turned and left him. Comforted 
by her words, he followed her back into 
the kitchen, and sat down beside her. 

“ Gibbie ’Il be here mayhap whan least 
ye luik for him,” said Janet. : 

Neither of them caught the wild eager 
gleam that lighted the face of the strange 
woman at those last words of Janet. She 
looked up at her with the sharpest of 
glances, but the same instant compelled 
her countenance to resume its former ex- 
pression of fierce indifference, and under 
that became watchful of everything said 
and done. 

Still the rain fell, and the wind blew; 
the torrents came tearing down from the 
hills, and shot madly into the rivers; the 
rivers ran into the valleys, and deepened 
the lakes that filled them. On every side 
of the Mains, from the foot of Glashgar to 
Gormdhuy, all was one yellow and red sea, 
with roaring currents and vortices number- 
less. It burrowed holes; it opened long- 
deserted channels and watercourses; here 
it deposited inches of rich mould, there 
yards of sand and gravel; here it was car- 





rying away fertile ground, leaving behind 
only bare rock or shingle where the corn 
had been waving; there it was scooping 
out the bed of a new lake. Many a thick 
soft lawn, of loveliest grass, dotted with 
fragrant shrubs and rare trees, vanished, 
and nothing was there when the wat- 
ers subsided but a stony waste, or a grav- 
elly precipice. Woods and copses were un- 
dermined, and trees and soil together swept 
into the vast: sometimes the very place 
was hardly there to say it knew its children 
no more. Houses were torn to pieces, 
and their contents, as from broken boxes, 
sent wandering on the brown waste, 
through the gray air, to the discolored sea, 
whose saltness for a long way out had 
vanished with its hue. Haymows were 
buried to the very top in sand; others 
went sailing bodily down the mighty stream 
—some of them followed or surrounded, 
like big ducks, by a great brood of ricks, 
for their ducklings. Huge trees went past 
as if shot down an Alpine slide, cottages, 
and bridges of stone, giving way before 
them. Wooden mills, thatched roofs, great 
mill-wheels, went dipping and swaying and 
hobbling down. From the upper windows 
of the Mains, looking towards the chief 
current, they saw a drift of everything be- 
longing to farms and dwelling-houses that 
would float. Chairs and tables, chests, 
carts, saddles, chests-of-drawers, tubs of 
linen, beds and blankets, work-benches, 
harrows, girnels, planes, cheeses, churns, 
spinning-wheels, cradles, iron pots, wheel- 
barrows —all these and many other things 
hurried past as they gazed. Everybody 
was looking, and for a time all had been 
silent. 

“Lord save us!” cried Mr. Duff, with 
a great start, and ran for his telescope. 

A four-post bed came rocking down the 
river, now shooting straight for a short 
distance, now slowly wheeling, now shiver- 
ing, struck by some swifter thing, now 
whirling giddily round in some vortex. 
The soaked curtains were flacking and 
flying in the great wind — and — yes, the 
telescope revealed it! — there was a figure 
in it! — dead or alive the farmer could not 
tell, but it lay still!—A cry burst from 
them all; but on swept the strange boat, 
bound for the world beyond the flood, and 
none could stay its course. ‘ 

The water was now in stable and cow- 
houses and barn. A few minutes more 
and it would be creeping into the kitchen. 
The Daur and its tributary the Lorrie were 
about to merge their last difference on the 
floor of Jean’s parlor. Worst of all, a rapid 
current had set in across the farther end 
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of the stable, which no one had as yet 
observed. 

Jean bustled about her work as usual, 
nor, although it was so much augmented, 
would accept help from any of her guests 
until it came to preparing dinner, when 
she allowed Janet and the foreman’s wife 
to lend her a hand. “ The tramp-wife ” 
she would not permit to touch plate or 
spoon, knife or potato. The woman rose 
in anger at her exclusion, and leaving the 
house waded to the barn. There she went 
up the ladder to the loft where she had 
slept, and threw herself on her straw-bed. 

As there was no doing any work, Donal 
was out with two of the men, wading here 
and there where the water was not too 
deep, enjoying the wonder of the strange 
looks and curious conjunctions of things. 
None of them felt much of dismay at the 
havoc around them: beyond their chests 
with their Sunday clothes and at most two 
clean shirts, neither of the men had any- 
thing to lose worth mentioning; and for 
Donal, he would gladly have given even 
his books for such a loy. 

“There’s ae thing, mither,” he said, 
entering the kitchen, covered with mud, a 
rabbit in one hand and a large salmon in 
the other, “we’re no like to sterve, wi’ 
sawmon i’ the hedges, an’ mappies i’ the 
trees!” 

His master questioned him with no little 
incredulity. It was easy to believe in 
salmon anywhere, but rabbits in trees ! 

“T catched it i’ the brainches 0’ a lairick 
(larch),’ Donal answered, “easy eneuch, 
for it cudna rin far, an’ was mair fleyt at 
the watter nor at me; but for the sawmon, 
haith I was ower an’ ower wi’ hit i’ the 
watter, efter I gruppit it, er’ I cud ca’ ’t 
my ain.” 

Before the flood had subsided, not a few 
rabbits were caught in trees, mostly spruce- 
firs and larches. For salmon, they were 
taken everywhere — among grass, corn, 
and potatoes, in bushes, and hedges, and 
cottages. One was caught on a lawn with 
an umbrella; one was reported to have 
been found in a press-bed ; another, coiled 
round in a pot hanging from the crook — 
ready to be boiled, only that he was alive 
and undressed. 

Donal was still being cross-questioned 
by his master when the strange woman 
re-entered. Lying upon her straw, she 
had seen, through the fanlight over the 
stable-door, the swiftness of the current 
there passing, and understood the danger. 

* 1 doobt,” she said, addressing no one 
in particular, “ the ga’le o’ the stable winna 
stan’ abune anither half-hoor.” 





“Tt maun fa’ than,” said the farmer, 
taking a pinch of snuff in hopeless serenity, 
and turning away. 

“Hoots!” said the woman, “dinna 
speyk that gait, sir. It’s no wice-like. 
Tak a dram, an’ tak hert, an’ dinna fling 
the calf efter the coo. Whaur’s yer boat- 
le, sir?” 

John paid no heed to her suggestion, 
but Jean took it up. 

“The boatle’s whaur ye s’ no lay han’ 
upo’ ’t,” she said. 

“Weel, gien ye hae nae mercy upo’ yer 
whusky, ye sud hae some upo’ yer horse- 
beasts, ony gait,” said the woman indig- 
nantly. 

“What mean ye by that?” returned 
Jean, with hard voice, and eye of blame. 

“Ye might at the least gie the puir things 
a chance,” the woman rejoined. 

“Hoo wad ye dee that?” said Jean. 
“Gien ye lowsed them they wad but tak 
to the watter wi’ fear, an’ droon the seen- 
er. 

“ Na, na, Jean,” interposed the farmer, 
“they wad tak care o’ themsel’s to the last, 
an’ aye haud to the dryest, jist as ye wad 
yersel.” 

“ Allooin’,” said the stranger, replying to 
Jean, yet speaking rather as if to herself, 
while she thought about something else, 
“I wad raither droon soomin’ nor tied by 
the heid.— But what’s the guid o’ doc- 
trine whaur there’s onything to be dune? 
— Ye hae whaur to put them. — What 
kin’’s the fleers (foors) up the stair, sir? ” 
she asked abruptly, turning full on her 
host, with a flash in her deep-set black 
eyes. 

“Ow, guid dale fleers—what ither?” 
answered the farmer. “—JIt’s the wa’s, 
wuman, no the fleers we hae to be con- 
cernt aboot i’ this wather.” 

“ Gien the j’ists be strang, an’ weel set 
intil the wa’s, what for sudna ye tak the 
horse up the stair intil yer bedrooms? 
It’ll be a’ to the guid o’ the wa’s, for the 
weicht o’ the beasts ’ll be upo’ them to 
haud them doon, an’ the haill hoose again’ 
the watter. An’ gien I was you, I wad pit 
the best o’ the kye an’ the nowt intil the 
parlor an’ the kitchen here. I’m thinkin’ 
we’ll lowse them a’ else; for the byre wa’s 
ill gang afore the hoose.” 

Mr. Duff broke into a strange laugh- 
ter. 

“ Wad ye no tak up the carpets first, 
wuman?” he said. 

“I wad,” she answered; “that gangs 
chn speirt— gien there was time; but I 
tell ye there’s nane; an’ ye’ll buy twa or 
three carpets for the price o’ ae horse.” 
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“ Haith! the wuman’s i’ the richt,” he 


cried, suddenly waking up to the sense of | by 


the proposal, and shot from the house. 

All the women, Jean making no exception 
to any help now, rushed to carry the beds 
and blankets to the garret. 

Just as Mr. Duff entered the stable from 
the nearer end, the opposite gable fell out 
with a great splash, letting in the wide 
level vision of turbidly raging waters, fad- 
ing into the obscurity of the wind-driven 
rain. While he stared aghast, a great tree 
struck the wall like a battering-ram, so 
that the stable shook. The horses, which 
had been for some time moving uneasily, 
were now quite scared. There was not a 
moment to be lost. Duff shouted for his 
men; one or two came running; and in 
less than a minute more those in the 
house heard the iron-shod feet splashing 
and stamping through the water, as one 
after, another, the horses were brought 
across the yard to the door of the house. 
Mr. Duff led by the halter his favorite 
Snowball, who was a good deal excited, 
plunging and rearing so that it was all he 
could doto hold him. He had ordered the 
men to take the others first, thinking he 
would follow more quietly. But the mo- 
ment Snowball heard the first thundering 
of hoofs on the stair, he went out of his 
senses with terror, broke from his master, 
and went plunging back to the stable. 
Duff darted after him, but was only in 
time to see him rush from the further end 
into the swift current, where he was at 
once out of his depth, and was instantly 
caught and hurried, rolling over and over, 
from his master’s sight. He ran back into 
the house, and up to the highest window. 
From that he caught sight of him a long 
way down, swimming. Once or twice he 
saw him turned heels over head — only to 
get his neck up again presently, and swim 
as well as before. Butalas! it was in the 
direction of the Daur, which would soon, 
his master did not doubt, sweep his car- 
case into the North Sea. With troubled 
heart he strained his sight after him as 
long as he could distinguish his lessening 
head, but it got amongst some wreck, and 
unable to tell any more whether he saw it 
or not, he returned to his men with his 
eyes full of tears. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


GLASHRUACH. 


As soon as Gibbie had found a stall for 
Crummie, and thrown a great dinner before 
her, he turned and sped back the way he 
had come: there was no time to lose if he 








would have the bridgé to cross the Lorrie 
; and his was indeed the last foot that 
ever touched it. Guiding himself by well- 
known points yet salient, for he knew the 
country perhaps better than any man born 
and bred in it, he made straight for Glash- 
gar, itself hid in the rain. Now wading, 
now swimming, now walking along the 
top of a wall, now caught and baffled in a 
hedge, Gibbie held stoutly on. Again and 
again he got into a current, and was swept 
from his direction, but he soon made his 
lee way good, and at length, clear of the 
level water, and with only the torrents to 
mind, seated himself on a stone undera 
rock a little way up the mountain. There 
he drew from his pocket the putty-like 
mass to which the water had reduced the 
cakes with which it was filled, and ate it 
gladly, eyeing from his shelter the slanting 
lines of the rain, and the rushing sea from 
which he had just emerged. So lost was 
the land beneath the water, that he had to 
think to be certain under which of the 
roofs, looking like so many foundered 
Noah’s arks, he had left his father and 
mother. Ah! yonder were cattle!—a 
score of heads, listlessly drifting down, all 
the swim out of them, their long horns, like 
bits of dry branches, knocking together! 
There was a pig, and there another! And, 
alas! yonder floated half a dozen helpless 
sponges of sheep! 

At sight of these last he started to his 
feet, and set off up tlie hill. It was not so 
hard a struggle as to cross the water, but 
he had still to get to the other side of 
several torrents far more dangerous than 
any current he had been in. Again and 
again he had to ascend a long distance 
before he found a possible place to cross 
at; but he reached the fold at last. 

It was a little valley opening on that 
where lay the tarn. Swollen to a lake, the 
waters of it were now at the very gate of 
the pen. Fora moment he regretted he 
had not brought Oscar, but the next he 
saw that not much could with any help 
have been done for the sheep, beyond 
what they could, if at liberty, do for them- 
selves. Left where they were they would 
probably be drowned; if not they would 
be starved; but if he let them go, they 
would keep out of the water, and find for 
themselves what food and shelter were to 
be had. He opened the gate, drove them 
out, and a little way up the hill, and left 
them. 


By this time it was about two o’clock,: 


and Gibbie was very hungry. He had had 
enough of the water for one day, however, 
and was not inclined to return to the Mains. 
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Where could he get something toeat? If 
the cottage were still standing —and it 
might be—he would find plenty there. 
He turned towards it. Great was his 
pleasure when, after another long struggle, 
he perceived that not only was the cottage 
there, but the torrent gone: either the 
flow from the mountain had ceased, or the 
course of the water had been diverted. 
When he reached the Glashburn, which 
lay between him and the cottage, he saw 
that the torrent had found its way into it, 
probably along with others of the same 
brood, for it was frightfully swollen, and 
went shooting down to Glashruach like 
one long cataract. He had to go a great 
way up before he could cross it. 

When at length he reached home, he 
discovered that the overshooting stream 
must have turned aside very soon after 
they left, for the place was not much worse 
than then. He swept out the water that 
lay on the floor, took the dryest peats he 
could find, succeeded with the tinder-box 
and sulphur match at the first attempt, 
lighted a large fire, and made himself some 
water-brose — which is not only the most 
easily cooked of dishes, but is as good as 
any for a youth of capacity for strong food. 

His hunger appeased, he sat resting in 
Robert’s chair, gradually drying; and fall- 
ing asleep, slept for an hour or so. When 
he woke, he took his New Testament from 
the crap o’ the wa’, and began to read. 

Of late he had made a few attempts upon 
one and another of the epistles, but, not 
understanding what he read, had not found 
profit, and was on the point of turning 
finally from them for the present, when his 
eye falling on some of the words of St. 
John, his attention was at once caught, 
and he had soon satisfied himself, to his 
wonder and gladness, that his first epistle 
was no sealed book any more than his 
gospel. To the third chapter of that 
epistle he now turned, and read until he 
came to these words: “ Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” 

“What learned him that?” said Gibbie 
to himself: Janet had taught him to search 
the teaching of the apostles for what the 
Master had taught them. He thought 
and thought, and at last remembered 
“This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” 

“ And here am I,” said Gibbie to him- 
self, “ sittin’ here in idleseat, wi’ my fire, 
an’ my brose, an’ my Bible, and a’ the warl’ 
aneath Glashgar lyin’ in a speat (flood)! 
I canna lay doon my life to save their 





sowls; I maun save for them what I can 
— it may be but a hen ora calf. I maun 
dee the warks o’ him ’at sent me — he’s 
aye savin’ at men.” 

The Bible was back in its place, and 
Gibbie out of the door the same moment. 
He had not an idea what he was going 
to do. All he yet understood was, that 
he must go down the hill, to be where 
things might have to be done —and that 
before the darkness fell. He must go 
where there were people. As he went his 
heart was full of joy, as if he had already 
achieved some deliverance. Down the 
hill he went singing and dancing. If mere 
battle with storm was a delight to the boy, 
what would not a mortal tussle with the 
elements for the love of men be? The 
thought itself was a heavenly felicity, and 
made him “ happy as a lover.” 

His first definitely directive thought was, 
that his nearest neighbors were likely 
enough to be in trouble—- “the fowk at 
the muckle hoose.” He would go thither 
straight. 

Glashruach, as I have already said, 
stood on one of the roots of Glashgar, 
where the mountain settles down into the 
valley of the Daur. Immediately outside 
its principal gate ran the Glashburn; on 
the other side of the house, within the 
grounds, ran a smaller hill-stream, already 
mentioned as passing close under Ginevra’s 
window. Both these fell into the Lorrie. 
Between them the mountain sloped gently 
up for some little distance, clothed with 
forest. On the side of the smaller burn, 
however, the side opposite the house, the 
ground rose abruptly. There also grew 
firs, but the soil was shallow, with rock 
immediately below, and they had not come 
to much. Straight from the mountain, be- 
tween the two streams, Gibbie approached 
the house, through larches and pines rav- 
ing and roaring an the wind. As he drew 
nearer, and saw how high the house stood 
above the valley and its waters, he began 
to think he had been foolish in coming 
there to find work; but when he reacheda 
certain point whence the approach from 
the gate was visible, he started, stopped, 
and stared. Herubbedhiseyes. No; he 
was not asleep and dreaming by the cot- 
tage fire ; the wind was about him, and the 
firs were howling and hissing; there was 
the cloudy mountain, with the Glashburn, 
fifty times its usual size, darting like brown 
lightning from it; but where was the iron 
gate, with its two stone pillars, crested 
with wolf’s-heads ? where was the bridge? 
where was the wall, and the gravelled road 
to the house? Had he mistaken his bear- 











ings? was he looking ina wrong direction ? 
Below him was a wide, swift, fiercely rush- 
ing river, where water was none before ! 
No; he made no mistake: there was the 
rest of the road, the end of it next the 
house! That was a great piece of it that 
fell frothing into the river and vanished ! 
Bridge and gate and wall were gone utter- 
ly. The burn had swallowed them, and 
now, foaming with madness, was roaring 
along, a great way within the grounds, and 
rapidly drawing nearer to the house, tear- 
ing to pieces and devouring all that de- 
fendedit. There! what a mouthful of the 
shrubbery it gobbled up! Slowly, gra- 
ciously, the tall trees bowed their heads 
and sank into the torrent, but the moment 
they touched it, shot away like arrows. 
Would the foundations of the house out- 
stand it? Were they as strong as the 
walls of Babylon, yet if the water under- 
mined them, down they must! Did the 
laird know that the enemy was within his 
gates? Not with all he had that day seen 
and gone through, had Gibbie until now 
gathered any notion of the force of rush- 
ing water. 

Rousing himself from his bewildered 
amazement, he darted down the hill. If 
the other burn was behaving in like fash- 
jon, then indeed the fate of the house was 
sealed. But no; huge and wild as that 
was also, it was not able to tear down its 
banks of rock. From that side the house 
did not seem in danger. 

Mr. Galbraith had gone again, leaving 
Ginevra to the care of Mistress MacFar- 
lane, with a strict order to both, and full 
authority to the latter to enforce it, that 
she should not set foot across the thresh- 
old on any pretext, or on the smallest ex- 
pedition, without the housekeeper’s attend- 
ance. He must take Joseph with him, he 
said, as he was going to the Duke’s, but 
she could send for Angus upon any emer- 

ency. 

The laird had of late been so little at 
home, that the establishment had been 
much reduced; Mistress MacFarlane did 
most of the cooking herself; had quar- 
relled with the housemaid and not yet got 
another; and, Nicie dismissed, and the 
kitchen maid gone to visit her mother, was 
left alone in the house with her mistress, if 
such we can call her who was really her 
prisoner. At this moment, however, she 
was not alone, for on the other side of the 
fire sat Angus, not thither attracted by any 
friendship for the housekeeper, but by the 
glass of whisky of which he sipped as he 
talked. Many a flood had Angus seen, 
and some that had done frightful damage, 
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but never one that had caused him anxiety ; 
and although this was worse than any of 
the rest, he had not yet a notion how bad 
it really was. For, as there was nothing 
to be done out of doors, and he was not 
fond of being idle, he had been busy all 
the morning in the woodhouse, sawing and 
splitting for the winter store, and working 
the better that he knew what honorarium 
awaited his appearance in the kitchen. In 
the woodhouse he only heard the wind and 
the rain and the roar, he saw nothing of 
the flood; when he entered the kitchen, it 
was by the back door, and he sat there 
without the smallest suspicion of what was 
going on in front. 

Ginevra had had no companion since 
Nicie left her, and her days had been very 
dreary, but this day had been the dreariest 
in her life. Mistress MacFarlane made 
herself so disagreeable that she kept away 
from her as much as she could, spending 
most of her time in - her own room, with 
her needlework and some books of poetry 
she had found in the library. But the po- 
etry had turned out very dull — not at all 
like what Donal read —and throwing one 
of them aside for the tenth time that day, 
she wandered listlessly to the window, and 
stood there gazing out on the wild confu- 
sion—the burn roaring below, the trees 
opposite ready to be torn to pieces by the 
wind, and the valley beneath covered with 
stormy water. The tumult was so loud, 
that she did not heara gentle knock at her 
door: as she turned away, weary of every- 
thing, she saw it softly open, and there 
to her astonishment stood Gibbie — come, 
she imagined, to seek shelter, because their 
cottage had been blown down. — Calculat- 
ing the position of her room from what he 
knew of its windows, he had, with the ex- 
perienced judgment of a mountaineer, gone 
to it almost direct. 

“ You mustn’t come here, Gibbie,” she 
said, advancing. “Go down to the kitch- 
en, to Mistress MacFarlane. She will see 
to what you want.” 

Gibbie made eager signs to her to go 
with him. She concluded that he wanted 
her to accompany him to the kitchen and 
speak for him; but knowing that would 
only enrage her keeper with them both, 
she shook her head, and went back to the 
window. She thought, as she approached 
it, there seemed a lull in the storm, but the 
moment she looked out, she gave a cry of 
astonishment, and stood staring. Gibbie 
had followed her as softly as swiftly, and 
looking out also, saw good cause indeed for 
her astonishment : the channel of the rag- 
ing burn was all butdry! Instantly he un- 
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derstood what it meant. In his impotence 
to persuade, he caught the girl in his arms, 
and rushed with her from the room. She 
had faith enough in him by this time not 
to struggle or scream. He shot down the 
stair with her, and out of the front door. 
Her weight was nothing to his excited 
strength. The moment they issued, and 
she saw the Glashburn raving along 
through the lawn, with little more than the 
breadth of the drive between it and the 
house, she saw the necessity of escape, 
though she did not perceive half the dire 
necessity for haste. Every few moments, 
a great gush would dash out twelve or fif- 
teen yards over the gravel and sink again, 
carrying many feet of the bank with it, and 
widening by so much the raging channel. 

“ Put me down, Gibbie,” she said; “I 
will run as fast as you like.” 

He obeyed at once. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ Mistress MacFar- 
lane ! — I wonder if she knows. Run and 
knock at the kitchen window.” 

Gibbie darted off, gave three loud hur- 
ried taps on the window, came a back, 
took Ginevra’s hand in his, drew her on 
till she was at her full speed, turned sharp 
to the left round the corner of the house, 
and shot down to the empty channel of the 
burn. As they crossed it, even to the in- 
experienced eyes of the girl it was plain 
what had caused the phenomenon. A 
short distance up the stream, the whole 
facing of its lofty right bank had slipped 
down into its channel. Not a tree, nota 
shrub, not a bed of moss was to be seen; 
all was bare wet rock. A confused heap 
of mould, with branches and roots stick- 
ing out of it in all directions, lay at its foot, 
closing the view upward. The other side 
of the heap was beaten by the raging burn 
They could hear, though they could not 
see it. Any moment the barrier might give 
way, and the water resume its course. 
They made haste, therefore, to climb the 
opposite bank. In places it was very steep, 
and the soil slipped so that often it seemed 
on its way with them to the bottom, while 
the wind threatened to uproot the trees to 
which they clung, and carry them off 
through the air. It was with a fierce 
scramble they gained the top. Then the 
sight was a grand one. The arrested wa- 
ter swirled and beat and foamed against 
the landslip, then rushed to the left, through 
the wood, over bushes and stones, a raging 
river, the wind tearing off the tops of its 
waves, to the Glashburn, into which it 
plunged, swelling yet higher its huge vol- 
ume. Rapidly it cut for itself a new chan- 
nel, Every moment a tree fell and shot 





with it like a rocket. Looking up its 
course, they saw it come down the hillside 
a white streak, and burst into boiling brown 
and roar at their feet. The wind nearly 
swept them from their place; but they 
clung to the great stones, and saw the airy 
torrent, as if emulating that below it, fill 
itself with branches and leaves and lumps 
of foam. Then first Ginevra became fully 
aware of the danger in which the house 
was, and from which Gibbie had rescued 
her. Augmented in volume and rapidity 
by the junction of its neighbor, the Glash- 
burn was now within a yard — so it seemed 
from that height at least — of the door. 
But they must not linger. The nearest 
accessible shelter was the cottage, and 
Gibbie knew it would need all Ginevra’s 
strength to reach it. Again he took her 
by the hand. 

“But where’s Mistress MacFarlane?” 
she said. “Oh, Gibbie ! we mustn’t leave 
her. 

He replied by pointing down to the bed 
of the stream: there were she and Angus 
crossing. Ginevra was satisfied when she 
saw the gamekeeper with her, and they set 
out, as fast as they could go, ascending 
the mountain, Gibbie eager to have her in 
warmth and safety before it was dark. 

Both burns were now between them and 
the cottage, which greatly added to their 
difficulties. The smaller burn came from 
the tarn, and round that they must go, 
else Ginevra would never get to the other 
side of it; and then there was the Glash- 
burn to cross. It was an undertaking hard 
for any girl, especially such for one unac- 
customed to exertion; and what made it 
far worse was that she had only house- 
shoes, which were continually coming off 
as she climbed. But the excitement of 
battling with the storm, the joy of adven- 
ture, and the pleasure of feeling her own 
strength, sustained her well fora long 
time; and in such wind and rain, the ab- 
sence of bonnet and cloak was an advan- 
tage, so long as exertion kept her warm. 
Gibbie did his best to tie her shoes on 
with strips of her pocket handkerchief; 
but when at last they were of no more use, 
he pulled off his corduroy jacket, tore out 
the sleeves, and with strips from the back 
tied them about her feet and ankles. Her 
hair also was a trouble: it would keep 
blowing in her eyes, and in Gibbie’s too, 
and that sometimes with quite a sharp 
lash. But she never lost her courage, and 
Gibbie, though he could not hearten her 
with words, was so ready with smile and 
laugh, was so cheerful—even merry, so 
fearless, so free from doubt and anxiety, 
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while doing everything he could think of 
to lessen her toil and pain, that she hardly 
felt in his silence any lack ; while often, to 
rest her body, and withdraw her mind from 
her sufferings, he made her stop and look 
back on the strange scene behind them. 
It was getting dark when they reached the 
only spot where he judged it possible to 
cross the Glashburn. He carried her 
over, and then it was all down hill to 
the cottage. Once inside it, Ginevra 
threw herself into Robert’s chair, and 
laughed, and eried, and laughed again. 
Gibbie blew up the peats, made a good 
fire, and put on water to boil ; then opened 
Janet’s drawers, and having signified to 
his companion to take what she could 
find, went to the cow-house, threw himself 
on a heap of wet straw, worn out, and had 
enough to do to keep himself from falling 
asleep. A little rested, he rose and re-en- 
tered the cottage, when a merry laugh 
from both of them went ringing out into 
the storm: the little lady was dressed in 
Janet’s work-day garments, and making 
porridge. She looked very funny. Gibbie 
found plenty of milk in the dairy under the 
rock, and they ate their supper together in 
gladness. Then Gibbie prepared the bed 


in the little closet for his guest, aad she 
slept as if she had not slept for a week. 


Gibbie woke with the first of the dawn. 
The rain still fell —descending in spoon- 
fuls rather than drops; the wind kept 
shaping itself into long hopeless howls, 
rising to shrill yells that went drifting 
away over the land; and then the howling 
rose again, Nature seemed in despair. 
There must be more for Gibbie to do! 
He must go again to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and see if there was anybody to help. 
They might even be in trouble at the 
Mains, who could tell ! 

Ginevra woke, rose, made herself as tidy 
as she could, and left her closet. Gibbie 
was not in the cottage. She blew up the 
fire, and, finding the pot ready beside it, 
with clean water, set it on to boil. Gibbie 
did not come. The water boiled. She 
took it off, but being hungry, put it on 
again. Several times she took it off and 
put it onagain. Gibbie never came. She 
made herself some porridge at last. Every- 
thing necessary was upon the table, and as 
she poured it into the wooden dish for the 
purpose, she took notice of a slate beside 
it, with something written upon it. The 
words were, “I will cum back as soon as I 
cann.” 

She was alone, then! It was dreadful ; 
but she was too hungry to think about it. 
She ate her porridge, and then began to 
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cry. It was very unkind of Gibbie to 
leave her, she said toherself. But then 
he was a sort of angel, and doubtless had to 
go and help somebody else. There was a 
little pile of books on the table, which he 
must have left for her. She began exam- 
ining them, and soon found something to 
interest her, so that an hour or two passed 
quickly. But Gibbie did not return, and 
the day went wearily. She cried now and 
then, made great efforts to be patient, suc- 
ceeded pretty well for a while, and cried 
again. She read and grew tired a dozen 
times; ate cakes and milk, cried afresh, 
and ate again. Still Gibbie did not come. 
Before the day was over, she had had a 
good lesson in praying. For here she 
was, one who had never yet acted on her 
own responsibility, alone on a bare moun- 
tain-side, in the heart of a storm which 
seemed as if it would never cease, and not 
a creature knew where she was but the 
dumb boy, and he had left her! If he 
should never come back, what would be- 
come of her? She could not find her wa 
down the mountain; and if she could, 
where was she to go, with all Daurside 
under water? She would soon have eaten 
up all the food in the cottage, and the 
storm might go on forever, who could tell? 
Or who could tell whether, when it was 
over, and she got down to the valley be- 
low, she should not find it a lifeless desert, 
everybody drowned, and herself the only 
person left alive in the world? 

Then the noises were terrible. She 
seemed to inhabit noise. Through the 
general roar of wind and water and rain, 
every now and then came a sharper sound, 
like a report or crack, followed by a 
strange, low thunder, as it seemed. They 


“were the noises of stones carried down by 


the streams, grinding against each other, 
and dashed stone against stone; and of 
rocks falling and rolling, and bounding 
against their fast rooted neighbors. When 
it began to grow dark, her misery seemed 
more than she could bear; but then, hap- 
pily, she grew sleepy, and slept the dark- 
ness away. 

With the new light came new promise 
and fresh hope. What should we poor 
humans do without our God’s nights and 
mornings? Our ills are all easier to help 
than we know—except the one ill of a 
central self, which God himself finds it 
hard to help.—It no longer rained so 
fiercely; the wind had fallen; and the 
streams did not run so furious arace down 
the sides of the mountain. She ran to the 
burn, got some water to wash herself — 
she could not spare the clear water, of 
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which there was some still left in Janet’s 
pails — and put on her own clothes, which 
were now quite dry. Then she got her- 
self some breakfast, and after that tried to 
say her prayers, but found it very difficult, 
for, do what she might to model her slip- 
pery thoughts, she could not help, as often 
as she turned herself towards him, seeing 
God like her father, the laird. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF TITLES. 


THE vicissitudes of titles are twofold. 
In the first place, the same titles have been 
borne by different families : in the second, 
a family coronet may descend to persons 
very different indeed from the first posses- 
sor, and they again may transmit it to per- 
sons who seem to have nothing in common 
with their ancestors. 


There were Dukes of Norfolk before the | 


Howards, the best-known to Englishmen 
being probably that Thomas Mowbray 
whom Shakespeare has rescued from ob- 
livion. And before the Mowbrays, Nor- 
folk had given an earl’s title to a son of 
Edward I. On the whole it may be said 
that few titles in the peerage call up more 
forcibly the images of feudalism, of mon- 
archy, of soldiership, of the old faith. 
And yet a decided majority of the Howard 
dukes have been men of peace, while some 
have been Protestants, and one was almost 
considered a Radical by the Tories of his 
day. The friend and political coadjutor of 
Fox, he did not scruple to give the toast 
of “ The People, our Sovereign,” at a pub- 
lic banquet. But Lord Holland, in his 
“Memoirs of the Whig Party,” appears to 
be sceptical as to the depth of the duke’s 
liberalism, which is perhaps not surprising 
when one remembers that an earl marshal 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by “reforms” of existing institutions. 
Other dukes of Norfolk have also wan- 
dered considerably from the ideal which 
would have commended itself to the bold 
“ jockey” who first wore the strawberry 
leaves. 

The Somerset title has had stranger 
vicissitudes than the Norfolk one. The 
Beauforts, descended from a natural son 
of John of Gaunt, played no mean part in 
our history as Dukes of Somerset. A nat- 
ural son of the last duke of that line took 
the name of Somerset, married an heiress, 
and became the founder of a new house, 
now represented by his descendant the 
present Duke of. Beaufort. Henry VIII. 





created his own natural son (Henry Fitz- 
roy) Duke of Richmond and Somerset. In 
the next century, James I. bestowed an 
“earldom of Somerset” on the infamous 
Carr. But it is the family of Seymour 
who have unquestionably done most to 
render the name of Somerset famous in 
English history. A family likeness is per- 
haps more visible in these Dukes of Som- 
erset than in the successive heads of any 
other house. Edward the First, who pulled 
down churches to build himself a palace, 
was the true ancestor of Edward Adolphus 
the Twelfth, who recently distinguished 
himself by a smart pamphlet against the 
Christian religion. 

Third on Garter’s Roll comes the Duke 
of Richmond, whose title recalls to the 
mind some of the wisest and best of En- 
glishmen, notably that earl who was 
crowned on Bosworth field and reigned so 
well as Henry VII. Of the Dukes of 
Richmond, descendants of Charles 11. and 
Louise de Quérouaille, little need be said, 
except that the name has not always been 
associated with the staunch Toryism and 
valor of the presentduke. It was a Duke 
of Richmond who moved one of the ear- 
liest addresses to George III. advising the 
king to recognize the independence-of the 
American colonies. Chatham went down 
to the House of Lords for the last time to 
speak against the motion: the incidents of 
that most mournful of historic scenes are 
known to all who care about their country’s 
history. 

St. Alban’s, now made into a cathedral 
city, has given a title to persons so widely 
dissimilar from every point of view as the 
author of the “ Vovum Organon” and the 
son of Charles IJ. by Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. 
Of course the bastard became a duke, 
while the great philosopher was only “ Vis- 
count St. Alban.” 

Passing the dukedom of Leeds, of which 
the founder alone is remembered, one finds 
the Bedford title next inscribed on the 
Roll of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. 
The Russells have certainly left their mark 
on English history, but the most famous 
Duke of Bedford was a Plantagenet. John, 
brother of Henry V.,and regent of France 
during the minority of Henry VI., has fur- 
nished one of the most splendid portraits in 
the Shakespeare gallery. One is pained to 
remember that his Grace of Bedford was 
at times sadly in want of cash, and even 
reduced to selling the few books which 
formed the contents of the ducal library. 

The dukedom of Devonshire, created at 
the same time as the present dukedom of 
Bedford, is one of those which illustrate 
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the utter absence of meaning now attach- 
ing to territorial titles. There is a Duke 
of Devonshire and an Earl of Devon, as 
there is a Duke of Buckingham and an 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Titles of this 


sort could not obviously have co-existed 


while earls and dukes had authority over 
the counties from which they were called. 
It may be observed that the dukes of 
Devonshire, though they can show some 
four centuries of descent, are of a quite 
modern nobility compared with the Court- 
nays, whose chief -bears the humbler title 
of Earlof Devon. The earl indeed rep- 
resents an imperial line. 

The Duke of Marlborough has prece- 
dence next after the Duke of Devonshire. 
It does not clearly appear for what reason 
Lord Churchill chose the title of Earl of 
Marlborough when offered a couple of 
steps in the peerage by William III. 
Charles I. had previously ennobled an emi- 
nent lawyer by the style of Baron Ley, of 
Ley, Co. Devon, and (in the year following, 
1626) Earl of Marlborough. But the 
Churchills appear to have been in no wise 
connected with this family, whose title had 
become extinct before the Revolution. 

Among other dukedoms, that of Port- 
land is worth noting. The founder of the 
English branch of the Bentincks was made 
Earl of Portland by the Dutch master he 
served so well; and the earl’s son was 
made a duke by George I. It is sad (or 
pleasing, as the reader chooses) to think 
that their descendants and successors for- 
got their Whiggism, and that one of them 
became a Tory prime minister of the most 
pronounced type. The present duke, as 
everybody knows, is a pillar of the Otto- 
man cause, and has relieved the wants of 
the Turks with a munificence altogether 
princely. 

Possibly it is a tendency of ducal fami- 
lies to become Tory, however Whig may 
have been their beginnings. Certainly one 
cannot forget that his Grace of Manches- 
ter, albeit an honored member of the 
Conservative party, does actually descend 
from one of “the five * members’? whom 
Charles I. so intensely longed to hang. 

“Duke of Newcastle,” again, has been 
the style and title of three very different 
politicians in three successive centuries. 
He of the Cavendish line, better known as 
the “ Marquis,” was governor of Charles 


* We commonly speak of ‘the five members,’’ 
forgetful that those champions (and well-nigh martyrs) 
of English liberty were six in number. There were, in 
truth, five members of the House of Commons and one 

eer, Lord Kimbolton, whom the king wished to arrest. 
ee Kimbolton was ancestor of the Dukes of Man- 
chester. 











II. when that hopeful scion of royalty was 
called Prince of Wales; and there is a 
most pathetic letter extant from the little 
Royal Highness to his governor, begging 
that he may’be excused taking more physic. 
Whether the marquis complied with the 
petition deponent knoweth not. Mr. Car- 
lyle has described Montrose as the “ hero- 
cavalier” of his day, but the famous Mar- 
quis of Newcastle was an equally noble 
embodiment of the best qualities to be 
found in the Royalist party. Abrupt in- 
deed is the descent, in the moral scale, 
from the Cavalier to the Whig Newcastle, 
from the chivalrous servant of the Stuarts 
to that curious politician who may be said 
to have been not a jobber but jobbery it- 
self. The late Duke of Newcastle was, 
of course, of the same family as George 
II.’s remarkable minister, but a man of an 
altogether different stamp — one of those 
thoughtful, honorable statesmen, whose 
one fault is over-caution —a peculiar prod- 
uct of our Parliamentary life. The careers 
of the two dukes had, however, one cir- 
cumstance in common. The one and the 
other managed to be politically associated 
with the most extraordinary character of 
the day. The name of the one Newcastle 
is not more closely bound up with that of 
Chatham than that of the other is bound 
up with the name of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Northumberland title is suggestive 
of Harry Hotspur, and Otterbourne and 
Shrewsbury fights. But the Percies were 
more than once dispossessed of their earl- 
dom, which was held for a short time dur- 
ing the period of the Roses by a Neville, 


brother of the “kingmaker,” Warwick. . 


In the next century, John Dudley, who 
already enjoyed the old title of the Nevilles, 
being Earl of Warwick, further obtained of 
Edward VI.’s government a grant of the 
Percy estates (once more forfeited to the 
crown) and the title of Duke of North- 
umberland. Lord Guildford Dudley, hus- 
band of the Lady Jane, was his fourth son. 
The Percies soon recovered their old title 
and lands, but the male line, in which alone 
the former descended, became extinct in 
Charles I1.’s time, when the king took an 
early opportunity of making one of his nat- 
ural children Duke of Northumberland. 
The youth selected for the honor was one 
of his Majesty’s three sons by Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, the other 
two being made Dukes of Southampton and 
Grafton respectively. He of Grafton alone 
counts a descendant at the present day. 

The actual Duke of Northumberland is 
a Smithson, but represents the house of 
Percy in the female line. 
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The Smithsons are a family of respect- 
able antiquity, and could probably trace 
back their descent to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One of them was made a baronet 
at the time of the Restoration for services 
rendered to the royal cause. 

The little borough of Wellington does 
not appear to have given a title to any- 
body before Sir Arthur Wellesley’s time. 
The title next it in the peerage is one of 
the most famous in history ; it is said, too, 
to be one which has always brought mis- 
fortune to its possessors. Certain it is 
that no one line of Dukes of Buckingham 
has extended beyond three or four genera- 
tions. Ofthe Staffords, two were executed 
as traitors ; of the Villierses, the first was 
assassinated, the second — his son — died 
poor and little considered. 

The Sheffields, Dukes of Normandy and 
Buckinghamshire, were also a short-lived 
race. 

Of the Grenvilles, Dukes of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, it is sufficient to say 
that, from whatever cause, the ascendancy 
of the family in English politics seems to 
have come to an end about the time that 
its head attained to the first rank in the 
peerage. 

The premier marquisate of England was 
founded by that courtier who managed to 
please four successive sovereigns, all of 
different religions. “I’m of the willow, 
not the oak,” was his explanation to a 
friend who scarcely understood how Lord 
Winchester had kept his head, to say noth- 
ing of his place, in these unsafe times. 


He is said to have been ninety-seven years 


old at the time of his death. Of the oak 
rather than the willow was made the gal- 
lant cavalier, his descendant, whose de- 
fence of Basing House is the most honor- 
able fact in the family history. 

Among other marquisates, that of Lans- 
downe is of considerable interest to the 
student of heraldic antiquities. Lord 
Shelburne, the prime minister, who was so 
strangely eclipsed by his young colleague 
Pitt, appears to have set a higher value 
upon titles than might have been expected 
of one of his robust understanding. He 
asked to be made a duke; George III. 
declined to comply with his request, alleg- 
ing that he meant to reserve the title 
henceforth for members of his own family. 
Lord Shelburne was therefore fain to con- 
tent himself with a marquisate (of Lans- 
downe). Lansdowne had already given a 
title to one of the mediocre poets, whose 
lives Johnson wasted some valuable time 
in writing. 

The third Marquis of Lansdowne seems 
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to have had the rare merit of exactly 
understanding his own abilities, and of 
knowing what he wanted. He saw that 
the premiership was beyond his powers, 
and he steadily declined it. Yet no Whig 
cabinet was considered complete without 
Lord Lansdowne, so long as Lord Lans- 
downe chose to take office. He was in- 
deed one of those men whose power is 
none the less a fact because their names 
do not appear in the newspapers so often 
as those of others. He managed, too, to 
play the difficult part of Macenas with 
eminent success, and amongst other good 
work brought Macaulay into Parliament. 

Of a plainer sense than his father, Lord 
Lansdowne declined a dukedom. 

For the name of Salisbury, Shake- 
speare’s Henry V. predicts an immortalit 
that shall make it as a household word. 
The name indeed recurs again and again 
in the historic plays. William Longsword, 
Earl of Salisbury, appears in King John. 
Another earl (John de Montacute) appears 
in Richard II. He, by the way, was be- 
headed, without trial, at Oxford, shortly 
after the accession of Henry IV. Other 
Salisburys followed, most of them hard- 
hitting warriors. But as famous a line as 
any was to be founded by a man of peace. 
One Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by the way, 
wandered so far from the political and 
religious tenets of his famous ancestor, 
Elizabeth’s and James’s minister, as to 
turn Catholic; while the present marquis 
would scarcely have agreed on the most 
serious subject with the founder of his 
house’s greatness. Robert Cecil, first 
earl, was chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge ; Robert, third marquis, is chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. 

The name of Lord Salisbury not unnat- 
urally links itself at the present time with 
that of his relative, Lord Derby, whose mot- 
to is “ Sans changer” —rather a curious 
one for a house which may almost be said 
to have been founded by an act of treach- 
ery, and the heads of which have professed 
a variety of political opinions. James, sev- 
enth earl, who was taken prisoner at Wor- 
cester and beheaded by the Cromwellians, 
would assuredly have marvelled much at 
the opinions professed by Edward Henry, 
fifteenth earl. For the rest, the most 
famous. holder of the title of Earl of 
Derby was Henry Plantagenet (son of 
John, Duke of Lancaster), afterwards Hen- 
ry 1V. Henry was only created Duke of 
Hereford in 1397. 

Huntingdon gives a title to the third 
English earl, whose title dates from 1529. 
But the greatest men of the house of 
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Hastings have not been earls of Hunting- 
don, though more than one, including the 
Marquis of Hastings, viceroy of India 
from 1813 to 1823, have been connections 
of the family. Warren Hastings sprang 
from an entirely different line, though all 
the Hastings are supposed to be anxious 
to trace their descent back to a pirate, 
that Hastings who gave such sore trouble 
to our order-loving Alfred. Unquestiona- 
bly the coronet of Huntingdon was never 
so honorably illustrated as by the excel- 
lent Countess Selina, a woman whose 
vagaries it is easy to laugh at, but whose 
virtues are not so easy of imitation. It is 
understood, by the way, that Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon was the title selected by Cromwell 
when he was negotiating with Charles I. 
for a peerage and a garter. One can only 
regret that the treachery of Charles made 
the conclusion of the arrangement impos- 
sible. As a regularly-constituted minister 
of the crown, Cromwell could have ren- 
dered immense services to his country. 
Nearly all that he had done for England, 
while usurping the supreme authority, was 
undone at his death. He left us, indeed, 
little beyond the remembrance of his great 
deeds and a doubtful example to public 
men. And Cromwell is to a certain ex- 


tent responsible for Napoleon, even as the 


judicial murder of 1649 became a prece- 
dent for that of 1793. 

Another title which has passed through 
many vicissitudes is the earldom of Essex. 
It was conferred in April 1540,o0n Thomas 
Lord Cromwell. Three months later, the 
Earl of Essex was arrested on a charge of 
high treason, a bill of attainder speedily 
passed through a compliant Parliament, 


and on July 28 Cromwell had lost both his |. 


coronet and his head. Walter Devereux 
Viscount Hereford next obtained the title, 
on a grant by Elizabeth in 1572. His son 
it was who terminated a brilliant career 
on the scaffold and broke the heart of the 
sovereign, who was after all but a woman. 
His son again commanded the Parliamen- 
tary army in the civil war. The domestic 
history of this nobleman is of the most 
curious. He was last earl of the Deve- 
reux line. Upon the Restoration, Charles 
II. revived the title in favor of Arthur Lord 
Capel, whose father had been beheaded by 
the Roundheads in 1649. He is ancestor 
of the present earl. 

The earldom of Shaftesbury has never 
been in any other than the Ashley family, 
but it would be difficult to say what ideas 
are connoted by the title. Statesmanship 
of an altogether American “smartness,” 
if one thinks of the first earl, 
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For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 


sceptical epicureanism and estheticism if 
one thinks of the third; but if of the sev- 
enth, a vision of Exeter Hall straightway 
looms in the distance ; also, it must in fair- 
ness be added, of a practical benevolence 
which has nothing in common with the phi- 
losophies of the academy or the garden. 

In 1759 the Earl Brooke, owner of 
Warwick Castle, obtained the title of Earl 
of Warwick, which has remained with his 
descendants till this day. Before it was 
given to the Grevilles the title had been 
borne by the chiefs of the house of Rich; 
in the sixteenth century it belonged to the 
Dudleys, in the fifteenth to the Nevilles, 
while in the fourteenth it had been con- 
ferred on a Beauchamp. Henry Beau- 
champ, who succeeded to the earldom in 
1439, was in 1444 created Duke of War- 
wick. In the following year Henry VI. 
bestowed on him the astonishing title of 
King of the Isle of Wight, and crowned 
him with his own hands. The dignity 
seems to have proved too much for the 
king-duke, who died the same year. 

The earldom of Orford has had a singu- 
lar fate. No distinguished man who has 
ever borne it is remembered in history b 
that name. We speak of Sir Robert Wak 
pole, and of Horace Walpole, but both 
father and son ended as earls of Orford. 
Again, the victor of La Hogue is far better 
known as Admiral Russell than by the 
title to which he was raised by William 
II1I.* It may be added that the present 
earl, though a Walpole, descends from 
neither the prime minister nor the master 
of Strawberry Hill. 

Lord Granville, who narrowly missed the 
premiership in 1859, and is pretty sure to 
hold it before many more years are passed, 
would be the second prime minister of 
the title. Lord Carteret, who became Earl 
Granville in 1744, was never indeed at the 
head of the treasury, but was virtually 
chief of the cabinet formed on the retire- 
ment of Walpole. Though far from being 
the ablest or the most patriotic of English 
statesmen, there are perhaps few on that 
bead-roll of fame who could more justly 
be styled “ men of genius ” than he. ‘We 
too seldom understand such men until they 
are dead, and it is not surprising that our 
fathers should have termed Lord Gran- 
ville’s ‘the drunken administration.” Of 
course to a certain extent the epithet was 
literally just, yet no one would have thought 


* The Russell earldom of Orford became extinct at 
the death of the first earl in 1727. 
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of the minister’s fondness for claret had 
he been dull and incapable instead of bril- 
liant and incapable. The present Lord 
Granville’s title dates from 1833, when it 
was conferred on his father, of whom the 
late M. Thiers was wont to say that he 
realized the deau idéal of a diplomatist. 

The earldom of Leicester has been held 
by a De Montford, and in more modern 
times by Dudleys, by Sydneys, and by 
Cokes; that of Ellesmere by Egertons 
and by Leveson Gowers ; that of Stratford 
by Wentworths and by Byngs; that of 
Feversham by a Duras and by Duncombes. 
There has been but one Earl of Beacons- 
field ; but Lord Beaconsfield was the title 
selected by Burke when about to be raised 
to the peerage. Before the patent could 
be made out Burke’s only son died, and the 
father had no longer a motive for accept- 
ing what to him could only be an empty 
honor. 

Among extant viscounties that of Hali- 
fax undoubtedly recalls the most august 
memories. George Saville, Viscount and 
afterwards Marquis of Halifax, was suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son, who died 
without male issue in 1700, when his honors 
became extinct. Charles Montague was 


created Lord Halifax the same year, and 


Earl of Halifax in 1714. Sir Charles 
Wood’s claim to take the title of Viscount 
Halifax might be justified by his long rep- 
resentation of the borough in Parliament. 
For a similar reason it was lately rumored 
that Mr. Gathorne Hardy was nearly be- 
coming Lord Oxford instead of Lord Cran- 
brook. About the same time a stranger 
rumor was afloat, to wit that a descendant 
of the De Veres was about to claim the 
famous earldom inseparably associated 
with their name. 

The vicissitudes of the various baronial 
titles would occupy too long a time in the 
telling. Nearly all the old titles on the list 
are baronies in fee, and follow a different 
rule of descent from ordinary peerages. 
The first fifteen barons thus derive their 
titles through female ancestors. The 
Barony of De Ros, first on the list, has 
passed through more than one family ; and 
indeed it would be difficult to find half a 
dozen peers whose direct ancestors in the 
male line had been heard of in the year 
1264, when the premier barony was created. 

To dwell on the curious fate of certain 
episcopal titles might be more interesting, 
as to the profane mind it would doubtless 
prove amusing. But one forbears: only 
trusting that so meek and unassuming a 
prelate as Dr. Thomson feels happy in the 
chair of Wolsey, and that Dr. Tait has 
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never been disturbed with doubts as to the 
genuineness of his spiritual descent from 
such confirmed Papists as St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas & Becket. 

E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CHARACTER-DRAWING. 


THE power of drawing a character is a 
distinct faculty, and a rare one. Most 
people acquire an impression of those with 
whom they come in close contact in a way 
which refuses to convey itself to others in 
language. They have an instinct which 
gives serviceable hints, but they are 
speechless if they attempt to convey these 
hints to other minds. Everybody indeed 
can give a ready answer as to the more 
prominent characteristics of a mere ac- 
quaintance. Society has its formulas 
which can be adapted and applied. A 
conventional phrase describes us perhaps 
fairly enough to the cool and easily satisfied 
curiosity of a chance inquirer. It is when 
the hearer wants to have, and the observer 
would fain give, a true, fair, comprehen- 
sive estimate and picture of a character 
that the difficulty of the task reveals itself. 
The more we know of a man, the harder 
it is to paint him so as to convey to others 
our own impressions. If we are not prac- 
tised in character-drawing as an art, the 
task when first proposed startles by the 
unexpected hindrances we encounter to 
any setting-out and arrangement of our 
ideas, however intimate the experience on 
which they are founded. We flounder, we 
put the wrong thing foremost, we feel that 
we are misrepresenting ourselves and our 
subject. How hard we find it to disen- 
tangle in our own minds the qualities that 
happen to charm or to offend us individ- 
ually from those which make the abstract 
noble or ignoble character; to disengage 
our thoughts from the merely personal 
relation in which we stand to our subject 
dependent on a thousand trifling accidents 
—that is, if we attempt to do without the 
current coin of the world’s phrases, which, 
however useful, sound hackneyed and 
lowering when we have to bring under 
review original qualities and combinations. 
Nor, after all, is much gained by fluency. 
If ee are too glib and ready in their 
definition, there is, ten to one, some per- 
sonal bias at bottom. For in all attempts 
at close delineation men are apt to let out 
as much about themselves as about the 
character they aim at setting before us. 
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And the listener finds himself analyzing 
the motives of the painter when he is sup- 
posed to be contemplating his picture; 
sometimes the more exciting task of the 
two, where especial insight is assumed. 
Where the pen is the delineator, the 
impediments in the way of true portraiture 
lie often in mere indifference to truth. 
The more ordinary class of biographers 
set to work harmonizing and putting in 
picturesque order main points and features 
gathered from others who possess the 
knowledge without knowing how to use it. 
All literary work, as such, has an eye to 
effect, for which the writer is willing to 
give up minute accuracy. The conclu- 
sions of personal experience should be 
free from this aim at pictorial composition. 
They should give us something real and 
distinct, however unreconcilable, to look 
at. But to be real, to be able to say ex- 
actly what we mean, is no such easy work ; 
it implies a mind well disciplined and 
cognizant of temptations and dangers 
wherever self is concerned. In fact, there 
is no intellectual gift that needs moral 
integrity for its successful development 
more than character-drawing. To de- 
scribe a person with any telling, exact 
truth, the designer must have been in some 
relation with him; the closer the relation 
the more important his opportunities. To 
make a character out of the delineations 
of other people is guesswork; in clever, 
able hands it is often the best approach to 
truth we can have; but still this is felt by 
the reader to be uncertain, questionable, 
and lifeless, compared to the hand-to-hand, 
eye-to-eye, ear-to-ear encounter of personal 
contact. Yet itis this very personal con- 
tact which creates the need of moral clear- 
sightedness. And it very often happens 
that keenness of insight into the mind, 
motives, and actions of other people diverts 
the student from a parallel home scrutiny. 
He never suspects his own bias; he su 
poses himself to see things by the light of 
day, while they are in fact unconsciously 
colored by his personal wishes or preju- 
dices. The more: interesting, striking, 
distinguished a character is, the more im- 
portant it is to self-love to come off well 
in any close relation with it; and, if there 
is failure, to make it appear that the break- 
down is traceable to some flaw in the object 
of study rather than in the student. There 
is scarcely any man so fair and impartial 
as to give no more weight to a slight or 
wrong done to himself than to one offered 
to a stranger or acquaintance. Of course 
ijt may be said that we know the circum- 
stances of our own case more intimately 


than we can those of any other. This is 
an obvious explanation, but it is one of 
those plausibilities of which every honest 
conscience knows the fallacy. 

This point of the relation of the charac- 
ter studied to the student is so important 
that, until we know something about it, we 
can pay little attention to the estimate 
drawn by even a keen intellect of the more 
delicate and subtle qualities of a character. 
Words and acts, no doubt, go for much if 
they are very emphatic words and acts; 
but such do not make up the sum of human 
intercourse, and generally a man’s sayings 
and doings are open to various construc- 
tions, according to our established view of 
him. Hence it is necessary to take with 
caution all reports and delineations of 
leaders of opinion, whether political or 
religious, given by subordinates. We must 
first know the relation of the writer to his 
subject, so that we may judge whether he 
describes in a sore or grateful spirit. We 
must know how these matters stood before 
we can estimate the value of the testimon 
of all but the singularly fair and candid. 
Take, as a familiar example, the manner 
of a distinguished person. If it is negli- 
gent towards ourselves, we convict the 
man of rudeness, arrogance, want of dis- 
cernment, general defect of courtesy; if 
to another, at the worst we suspend our 
judgment; it does not make much impres- 
sion; we are lenient, perhaps amused; 
perhaps we set it ddwn to originality, 
which is the excuse for so much of human 
nature’s ungracious, slovenly work. 

There have been periods when manners 
were trained in ultra-courtesy, in which 
drawing of characters was a fashionable 
pastime, and fine ladies and gentlemen 
invested each other with a sequence of 
heroic qualities. No honest man could 
have recognized himself in such portraits, 
but the flattery was agreeable all the same. 


p- | And all character-drawing, unless there is 


a design the other way, is apt to set up its 
subject on too high a pedestal. The very 
act of distinguishing makes its object dis- 
tinguished. Some people —and observ- 
ant people, too, by whom it is pleasant to 
be thought well of — have a knack of put- 
ting their friends into very becoming atti- 
tudes and placing them well before the 
world; but these people are not wits. The 
company of wits is very delightful, but it 
involves the drawback that our weaknesses 
are apt to be the points in us that strike 
them most and survive all the rest of us in 
their memory. The passion for epigram 
is fatal to many a respectable reputation. 





Especially is this posthumous retribution 
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visited upon men who have laid them- 
selves out by a servile homage to win the 
distinction of intercourse with great names 
—only that such people would probably 
rather be remembered in any form than 
forgotten. Spence’s “Anecdotes” is a 
book that has done good service and 
helped to give us some notion of how the 
wits of his time conversed — z.¢, the sub- 
jects and anecdotes that were current 
among them. It was a fine thing to set 
down the very words of Pope; but how 
does Pope requite — not ill-naturedly, but 
after the manner of his kind — the homage 
of his chronicler? “As I knew Joseph 
Spence,” he writes, “he was a good- 
natured, harmless little soul, but more like 
a silver penny than a guinea. It was a 
neat, fiddle-faddle bit of sterling that had 
read good books and kept good company, 
but was too trifling for use and only fit to 
please a child.” We have no doubt this 
is an excellent presentment of the man. 
A few words could not do their work bet- 
ter; but it is not worth while being rescued 
from oblivion by such a portrait. And the 
worst of it is that we seem to know all 
about the subject of one of these compre- 
hensive sketches. As in Marmontel’s 
summary of St. Simon: “ St. Simon knew 
nothing in the nation but the nobility, 
nothing in the nobility but the peerage, 
and nothing in the peerage but himself.” 
Of course the biter is sometimes bit — bit, 
we mean, by the sentence of posterity on 
his portrait. Horace Walpole’s summary 
of Johnson is not without discernment of 
his qualities, but altogether misses his 
reatness. In the same way he hits the 
olly but-not the genius of Boswell. “ Have 
you got,” he asks Mr. Mann, “ Boswell’s 
most absurd enormous book? The best 
thing in it is a don mot of Lord Pem- 
broke’s. The more one learns of Johnson 
the more preposterous assemblage he ap- 
pears of strong sense,.of the lowest bigotr 
and prejudice, of pride, brutality, fretful- 
ness, and vanity —and Boswell is the ape 
of most of his faults without a grain of 
his sense. It is the story of the mounte- 
bank and his zany.” 

It is of course the speciality of wit to hit 
off a man at a stroke—that part of him 
which is open to the world — looking at 
him with the world’s eyes, though with 
more than the world’s keenness. But the 
exercise of this power tends to narrow- 
ness ; to the habit of catching the general 
estimate, or that of a party. Certainly the 
deeper men see into one another the less 
likely are they to practise themselves in 
this short method. But the professed stu- 
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dent of his kind has also his temptations. 
Instead of going with the world, he is am- 
bitious of taking an original view, and 
follows his personal leanings and interests, 
often with as little regard as the other to 
the justness of his preferences and aver- 
sions. Thus Northcote the sculptor passed 
with men in general as a mean-spirited, 
malevolent person, for whom nobody cared. 
Hazlitt differs from the world, not by de- 
nying these faults, but by putting a gloss 
upon them. In fact, while he did not want 
Northcote’s money, Northcote had that to 
give him which his ability could turn to as 
good purpose. Northcote’s abundant 
store of anecdote and vivacity of narration 
was a mine of literary treasures. As Haz- 
plitt utilized this mine, we do not quarrel 
with him for making what return was in 
his power; but this consideration detracts 
from the worth of his apology when we 
read; “ Practical benevolence is not his 
forte, he leaves the profession of that to 
others. His habits, his theory are against 
it as idle and vulgar. His hand is closed ; 
but what of that? His eye is ever open 
and reflects the universe.” Expect noth- 
ing but talk from him, he tells us, and you 
get the best. “A total absence of all re- 
spect of persons, and of any self-confi- 
dence, endless topics of discourse, refined 
thought, made more striking by ease and 
simplicity of manner. The husk, the shell 
of humanity is left at the door, and the 
spirit, mellowed by time, resides within.” 
However, what can all men do but speak 
as they find? Only, as we have said, the 
painter puts himself on trial in judging by 
his own standards of excellence. 

This form of portrait-painting involves, 
in fact, a responsibility which, however 
skilled the hand, should induce caution. 
The man of fine insight is timid in touch- 
ing another’s individuality. Both the de- 
mands of true art and a deep sense of man 
as acomplex being put him in a modest, 
diffident frame. It is a great task to have 
to draw the likeness of a man whose mem- 
ory deserves to be perpetuated. Yet, 
while realizing this and declining the 
effort, it is still possible to convey a very 
vivid idea of a character by the simple 
method — simple, but how difficult to most 
men ! —of putting into form your own im- 
pressions, if mp the impressions of sense, 
and conveying them with exactness to oth- 
ers. “How can I profess to paint,” asks 
Dr. Newman of those who had applied to 
him for his impressions of Keble, “a man 
who will not sit for his picture!” thus, 
apparently by accident, letting us into one 





leading characteristic of the man. He 
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gives it up; but in doing so goes on to fur- 
nish us with the means of drawing one 
for ourselves. “I have too often heard 
him lecture, preach, converse, not to have 
gained a habit of associating his matter and 
his diction with his living, breathing deliv- 
ery. I have in my ears still the modula- 
tions and cadences of his voice, his pauses 
and emphatic points ; I recollect what mu- 
sic there was in the simple earnestness 
and sweet gravity with which he spoke; 
the way he held his paper, his gesture, 
his look, are all before me. I can- 
not judge even of his style impartially ; 
phrases and collocations of words which 
others would callimperfections in his com- 
position are to me harmonized by the 
remembrance of how he uttered them.” 
Here it is not only that the picture lives ; 
it is in true portraiture as in real life — we 
never see the man without seeing z#/o him, 
some way at least. 

It must be the fate of most people, if 
their name lives, if they are remembered at 
all, to be characterized in a highly con- 
densed form which with some may be less 
satisfactory than to be wholly forgotten. 
Each man feels himself to be so compli- 
cated a being, so full of intricacies, so 
made up of contraries, so hard for himself 
to understand and reconcile, that the idea 
of his character being easy reading which 
can be dismissed in three words hurts his 
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self-love more than mere oblivion. It is 
probably a sort of luck that decides what 
part of a man will live longest — probabl 
not that on which he most values himself. 
Even where fame, present and future, is 
secured, a man would prefer to live as a 
being of many parts rather than of one 
distinguished excellence, whether moral or 
intellectual. Wordsworth staked all on 
being a poet, but he probably would have 
felt that his credit rested on a surer basis, 
and that his character had a stronger hold. 
on his neighbor’s regard, when to his gifts 
as a poet was added his authority on 
smoky chimneys, sanctioned by the ma- 
son’s cautious testimony, “ M’appen he has 
as much sense as moston us.” One thing 
is certain, that every man’s character un- 
dergoes a kind of transformation when he 
dies —for the moment often a very mate- 
rial one. We do not mean in the compli- 
mentary eulogy which belongs tec the 
occasion, but that the character itself as- 
sumes a fresh aspect. It is not only that 
talent employed in this direction exercises 
itself in a special state of feeling, but that 
death, like print, gives a certain fixity. 
While we live our character is always un- 
dergoing some slight modification or exag- 
geration; when we die, there it is, for bet- 
ter for worse; there is no more food for 
calculation, anticipation, or prophecy. 





GREEK AND ROMAN SHOES. — Shoes may 
be generally classed as coverings for the feet, 
commonly made of leather. If furnished with 
a top for encasing the lower part of the leg, it 
is called a boot. The oldest form is that of 
sandal, a flat sole to be worn under the foot, 
and secured to it by thongs in various ways. 
The ancient Egyptians made sandals of leather, 
and others, for the priests, of palm-leaves and 
papyrus. Specimens from their tombs are 
preserved in the British Museum, formed of 
strips of palm-leaves nicely fitted together, 
and furnished with bands of the stem of the 
papyrus. The Hebrews used similar protec- 
tions for the feet, sometimes formed of linen 
and of wood, while those for soldiers were of 
brass or iron. Among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans the use of shoes was not general. 
Spartan youths were trained to go barefoot, 
and the heroes of Homer are usually described 
as without shoes when armed for battle. Greek 
women, however, wore shoes, and their use 
finally became universal. There was great 
diversity in their fashion, and the several sorts 





were named from the person who introduced 
them, or from the place whence they came; 
as “ the shoes of Alcibiades,” “ Persian,” “ Cre- 
tan,” “ Athenian shoes,” etc. The Spartans 
wore red shoes, and the same were put on by 
the chief magistrates of Rome on ceremonial 
occasions. The ca/ceus was like modern shoes 
in form, covering the whole foot, and tied with 
latchets or strings. Those of senators and pa- 
tricians were high, like buskins, ornamented 
with an ivory crescent, and called calceilunati. 
Some were made with tops, and of all lengths, 
even to covering the whole leg; these were 
called calceamentaand cothurni. The tops were 
often of the skins of wild animais, lacing up in 
front, and ornamented at the ipper extremity 
with the paws and heads ar-anged in a flap 
that turned over. The skin was dyed purple, 
or some other bright color, and the shoes were 
variously ornamented with ‘mitations of jew- 
els, and sometimes with canvas. It was com- 
mon to make them open at the toe, so that 
this part of the foot was left exposed. 
“ Boot and Shoemaker. 





